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HERE was not much of the happy 
bridegroom to be seen in Joseph’s 
face when he arose the next morning 
To p’s eyes he appeared to have 
sudd several 
had _ lost 


sweetness, 


erown years older; 


his features their boyish 
softness and, which would 


thenceforth never wholly come back 


again 
about hi 


He spoke but little, and went 
preparation with an abstract- 
ed, mechanical air, which told how 
h his mind was preoccupied. Phil- 
all was 

im before the mirror. 


“‘here!” he 


assisted, 


and when 
te, led h 

! sat el,” Bhatia - o 
said 5 now study the 
general effect; I think nothing more 
is wanting.” 

“Ith 
remarked, after a careless inspection. 


“Tn all tl 


urdly looks like myself,” Joseph 


> weddings I have seen,” 
said “the bridegrooms were 


pale and grave, the 


You wil 


a 


brides flushed and 
trembling. 1 not make an ex- 
ception to tl 
d 


thing, and 


ve rule; but it is a solemn 
I — don’t misunderstand me, 
not 


1 cat - 
Joseph —I almost wish you were 


to be married to-day.” 
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HIS FRIEND. 

“ Philip!” exclaimed, 
me think, now, at least, — now, 
last moment, — that it 


Joseph “let 
at the 
is best for me! 
If you knew how cramped, restricted, 
fettered, 


been, and how 
much emancipation has already come 


with this — this 


my life has 


, ' 
love! haps my 


marriage is a venture, but it is one 


which must be made; and no 
quence of it 
us!” 

“No; and I ought not to 
spoken a word that might imply a 
doubt. 


conse- 
shall ever come between 


= 
have 


It may be that your emancipa- 
tion, as you rightly term it, 

come in this way. My life has 
different, that I am unconsciou 

ting myself in your place, i 

trying to look with your eyes. 

I next go to Coventry Forge, 

drive over and dine with and 
hope your Julia will be as ready to r 
ceive me as a friend as I 

her. 


the door, and you had better 


you, 


one in There is the 
little before the appointed hour. 
only my 

your ha 


good wishes, my pray 
ypiness, along witl 


1 
now, God bless you, Joseph ! 





Foseph and his [May, 
c uriage rolled away. Jf grace tl l k and 
Id is painfully l re slight, but no one could 
ices which have ju hem lean ; and even 
fell upon pulled | her lips was forgotten 
down the curtains. Then, with an im- 


patie: 


He 
at the 
ance : 
tne { eh - 
serious ve ) sne yi l it 
i . ° ’ 
h the | l hange in another year 
= 
1e country we have no fashi 
1 ? 
oseph suggested. 


the white in sh [ 
ly!” said Julia. “ 


satin which draped her form and 
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present very practical perfect trust. I must draw nearer, and 
be drawn nearer to you, constantly, 


>| 

t her daugh- or— 
nothing. He paused ; it was no time to utter 
Blessing, very red in the face, the further sentence in his mind. Julia 
iumphant cambric about his’ glided to him, claspe r arms about 
1 t endeavoring | I 


r of No. Qg 


pair , 


urpentine 


ha 
| lil 

a brook, but Josepl 
k, with an inward chill, from 


to 
| , 
iaugs 


4 


ai pair ionowed. 


Bogu , suddenly 


idst of an oracular 
sather, and, stand- 
the roon 


+] a = 
1e Other mem! 


ors of the 
seated, and very silent. 

heard the introductory re- 

nd the final 


benediction as in eam. His 


marks, the ceremony, 


,” he answered grave- opened mechanically, and a voice which 
ou will be able to see its did not exactly seem to be his 


them. tered the “I will!” at the proper ti 
shadow yet, in recalling the experience after- 
me between us: wards, he was unable to decide whether 
reserved. I under- any definite thought or memory or hope 


nad. 


does not include had passedthrough hismind. From his 
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ance into the room until his hanc 
iolently shaken by 
there was a blank. 

Of course there were tears, but 
beams of 
the 
Fanny Woollish assured the | 


congratulation shone tl 


n, and they saddened nobody 
in an audible 
never seen a Swe 
mother, a_ stout, 
confirmed > opinion with, 

yi” TI 
riage certificate was 
the 


and refreshments to 


both lid 


beautifull 
produ 
signed, and company 
wine 
for the recepti 
ere had 
rivals, Mrs. Blessit 
stlessly, and h 


them 
rT 


Until th 


the 

crowde 

wed sor 
became bewild 


} 
vele 


little 
bride 


the former’s name, w 


proposing 


ecroom, 


with as much delight as never 


Therefore Mr. Sur- 


been heard before. 


ai 7 Z is F 


Mr. Blessing 


May 
[May, 
veyor Knob repeated it in givin 
i bride’s parents. T] 

the company 1 


ypraiser Gerri 
a third form, 
Then Mr. Bl 
feelings over 
iged to use a ] 
ually of 
2 , 7 
responded, 


ana surve 


empty ’ 
ered flowers 


pled cards, scat 





Foscph and 


In the 
Blessing, with 


ated what had taken place. 
Mr. 


cravat loosened, 


if - room his 
was smoking a cigar 
at the open window. 

!” he cried; 


“Come, son-in-law 


another glass of punch before 
the I lea that he 


h declined, on 
accustomed to the beverage. 
ing could have gone off bet- 


1 
e cCol- 


now, ana 


gioves 


hand. 


the 
it ’s very cruel 
ich things to me, now when 
you.” 
exclaimed, tearfu 


am a wretch! 


his Friend. © 
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flattered my speech so much, — the col- 
lector was so impressed by me, —and 


said so many pleasant things, that — I 
don’t feel quite steady. 
the St. Jerome ; 
I’ll see that Mumm 


the ‘E 
1 


Don’t forget 
the bridal-chamber is 


ordered, and 
; r : 
writes a good account for 
Mercury.’ I wish youc 
remember my speech 


age 
I sha 
With these words, 


ley 


ingly 


shall miss you:! 


al ou his lus 
The car 


and 


the family. 
it the 
y with the travelling-trunks 


> 
c 


door, the coachman 


“fer y Y2401 
neis, and littl 


numl 


i . 
packages, 


er it seemed 

be cathered together, 
the farewells were said. 

As they rolled through the streets to- 


bligations to society are fulfilk 
For the f 


am a free woman, 


rest awhile. 
in my life I 
- 
| liberated me 


you have ly 
her in glad and tender 
is equally grateful that 
y was 

from the city 


October landscap 


over. 


st ] - or VE 
t, Ge g | y 9 


han brotherly love, 
, and he knew 
} 


10ryv 


thfnl thane e fn)! . } 
iaithtiul thoug its followed 


CHAPTER XII. 


RE are som<¢ 


slowly 


, 
when 
rkle, 


violet and 


and 


its to the 


i 

fagl tah ae 
lan feeis neither 
only the freshness of 


perature, wherein the lir 
are lost, and the pulses of 
in all the life of the world 


long the haze, instead of thinning into 





ickens mt 


southward, 


r and affectionate as h uld sire. 


indeed, he would preierrea 


a less artless he 
fondness; but she 

his claiming the 

st ppin place, on 

bridal character, and was 

little petulant when sl! 


had n Pen 


they 
Joseph would have willins 


ored. 


caped the distinction, allowing himself 


to be confounded with the prosaic mul- 

le 
titude, 
to try the experiment. 


but she would not permit him 
“The newly married are always de- 


tected,” she would say, “and they are 


only laughed at when 
like old 


] nd 


( oup! Ss. 
ind 


ut 


» in contact wi 
a fortnight 
life came to an end 


he city for a day, before goin 
the farm The 


ceived them with a hearty welcome, yet, 


{ 
~ 


Blessing mansion re- 


in spite of it, a depressing atmosphere 


seemed to fill the house. Mrs. Blessing 
looked pinched and care-worn, Clemen- 


tina discontented, and Mr. Blessing as 





oseph and 


i 


know 


them, at such an 


retain them?” 


lo- 
m advanced upon them must 
and it so happens —the 
rht —that 


4 


be re] 
market being 


one of my friends is short. 


very ti every 
Of course, 
heir own paper is on the street, 


k them to float mine for three 
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¢] > tel, te all dane te me 
months longer, which is all that is ne- 
cesSary A good indorsement is 


extent Of my necessity; ft 


ound bei 


were not avery 


would 
ny it. 
two-horned dile1 
embarrassment. 
: 


kept the secret 1 


The temptation is 

for the mere use 0 

t months is all 

the securities 

legitimate value, or some o 
ists with whom I have deali 
in a position ‘to accommodate me. 
have frequently tided over similar snags 


] 
I 


and sand-bars in the financial current ; 


they are familiar even to t skil- 
ful operators, — navigator 1ight say, 
to carry out the - anc is an 


additional inch of 


instance where 


an 
water will lift me from wreck to flood- 
tide. 
what I feel to be a just principle, a 
natural suggestion of delicacy, to inter- 


The question is, should I allow 





5 20 Fu soph and 


vene between my 
generous proffer of a 
our family-—” Joseph began. 
kn ! | " 
} 


upon 


rable 


know Blessing 
is hand. 
point, — my 
be no 


of Achilles! There would 


lternative,—better ; house 
in have pay li 


0, | feel that this i 


my 


y fortunes: 


ph answere 


“T made the 


He went to a 
the | 
the 
then indorsed. When 
lodged in his brea 
oW 


} 
scecives. 


en 


will keep 
M 


Ss j roud an iS] 


ry wile, 


you, ve, 


though 


now) were never 


De Belsains ; t 
rent light. They ca 
ind the commodation 


n’t 


of a 


in a diffe 


St 


Doolittles two gentlemen. 


, 
but women see matters 
under- 


name, 


his Friend. [May, 
but fancy that it implies a kind of hu- 
miliation, as if one were soliciting char- 
ity. 

ughed and rubbed his hands. 
l 


la 
i 


“t si soon be in a position,” he 


le 


said, “to 


render you a favor in return. 
My long experience, and, I may add, 
my intimate knowledge of the financial 
field, enables me to foresee many sple 
‘here are, just now, 
which are 
he surface. ) 
ull shortly have a new 
a cool, well-se isoned 
at such times. 
Joseph 


enough 


ntry,” 
a 
iy iearn 
We 


it of moving slowly and 


invest our earnings. 


Perhaps we mi oppor- 


n, we 


] 


t, and 


consia¢ 


not of property, 


1 
iccoraing 
= a 


ans 


ly knew how to 
his burst of eloquence. but there was 


nec it; the ladies entered 


no 
the room at that moment, each one, in 


her own way, swiftly scrutinizing the 
Mr 


. : . 
lost Its woe-worn expression, While 


Blessing’s face 


gleam of malicious satisfaction passed 
over Clementina’s. 
next day, on their 


The journey to 





wer 


187 o. | 


the country, Julia 


am sure, Joseph, that pa made use of 


suddenly said, “I 


your generosity; pray don’t deny it! ” 
There 
] 


ness in her voice, which he 


was the faintest trace of hard- 


interpreted 


as indicating dissatisfaction with his 


failure to confide the matter to her. 


10 intention of denying any- 
Il was 


‘I have 
Ju 


ulia.” he answered. 
ly 


ipon to exercise 


-? 


not calles generosity ; 


it was simply what your father would 
term an ‘accommodation’? ” 

tand. How much?” 
ment of his note for a 


1i0rse 
liar Rtak, fe Baska << 
Ollars, Which 1s little, when 


ent him from losing valuable 


ilent for at least ten min- 


irning towards him with 


which she vainly endeav- 


nceal under a “ wreathed 


said: “In future, Joseph, I 
hope y vill always consult me in any 


know 


matters, but it is my 
! 


pecuniary venture. I may not 


much about such 


I have been obliged to 


creat deal of financial talk from 


and could not help 


think 


his friends, 


some things which | 


for your benefit. We are 
secrets from each other, 
After all, what she 
right, and he 


— 
is own woras. 


and could 


himself why he should 
h 


Perhaps he missed a 


sion of delight in the as- 


tance had so 


promptly given ; 
should he suspect that it was 


ut why 


unwelcome to her? He tried to banish 


the feeling, to hide it under self-re- 
proach <a shame, but it clung to him 
most uncomfortably. 

everything 
drive 


The sadness of late 


Nevertheless, he forgot 


in the pleasure of the homeward 
from the station. 
the fields, 


autumn lay but spring 


already said, am coming!” in the 


young wheat ; the houses looked warm 
and cosey behind their 
} 


trees ; cattle still grazed on the 


sheltering fir- 
mead- 
the corn was not yet deserted 
by the huskers. The sun gave a bright 
edge to the sombre colors of the land- 


OWS, < ind 
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Joseph’s eyes it was 
Julia leaned 


and complained 


scape, and to 


beautiful as never before. 


back in the carriage, 
of the cold wind. 


view 
with 


There cried Josey pl as a 
Wt ah them, 


like 2 
like steel 


of the valley opened 


the stream flashing between 
the leafless sy ‘there is 


home-land! Do 


camores 
you know where to 
look for our house ?”’ 
Julia made leaned forward, 


smiled, and point ilently across the 
shoulder of ; hil he eastward. 
* You surely suppose 1 could 
she murmured. 

Mille: 
and Julia had no sooner 
flung 


aa 
iorget, 
' — 
Rachel awaited 
gate, 


than she 
Aunt 


] ’ iv 
nerseil 


* Dear Rachel!” she crie¢ 


must now take my mother’s | 
so much to learn from you! 


here. 


have 
doubly a home since you are 


feel that we shall all be happy 


} 
gether . 


i ie 
Then there were kisses, 


Joseph received his share, and 


evening lapsed away in perfect 


] 


verything was delightful; the 


mony. Ie 


room, the furniture, the meal, even the 
the 


While Julia lay in the cushioned rock- 


roar of the wind in dusky trees. 


ing-chair, Rachel gave her nephew an 
account of all that had been done on 
farm ; but 


ier from the surface of his mind. Un- 


Joseph only answered 


der the current of his talk ran a graver 


thought, which said: “ You wanted in- 


, 5 " 
dependence and a chance of growth 


for your life ; you fancied the ey would 


come in this form. Lo, now! here are 
the conditions which you desired to 
t 


begins the 
Wheth- 


you can 


establish ; from this hour 
new life of which you dreamed. 
er you have been wise or rash, 


You are limited, as 


before, though within a diffe 


change nothing. 
rent circle. 


You may pace it to its fullest extent, 


but all the lessons you have yet learned 


require you to be satisfied within it.” 


CHAPTER NXIIL 


THE autumn lapsed into winter, and 
the household on the Asten farm began 





soph and 


season. 

C. 1! 

Ss from all 

na fri ) | 
id friends, fol- 


1 


ations 


She 


In some directions 
reverse of ** near,” p l li g Joseph 
into expenditures which the people 
considered very extravag: When 
the snow came, his new and elegant 
sleigh, with the wolf-skin robe, the sil- 
ver-mounted harness, and the silver- 


whue 
would often 


] 


li . 
AliS ICSSOLIS,. 


disturbed betwee 


ratified by 


and the fact that its eager : 


ent character made him uncomf 
When an innocent, confidi 


ortab 





h is I 11 re Vd 7, 


I pect that 

has been misplaced, the first isa shoulders. j t an 
preterna stubbornness to admi gered, and Joseph felt the blood 
learest impressions ar his face, as Philip’s gaze 

f consci usly € ly 

athom 
ently Philip 
scarcely knew, unt 

. vou 


. } 
missed y 1 SO 


ness until it spread as 
or a gourd-vine. Of cow 
She extend- since congratulated myself th 
lial press- me up, root and branch, when our fan 
fortune was lost. The awkwar 
, 


y the brass __ ily - 
ks thus transferred to his ness of our intercourse is : 
side. Can she still have faith 
room,” charms and my youth, I wonder ? 
gods! that would be a lovely conclu- 
sion of the comedy ! 
Joseph could only join in the laugh 
ky cl exclaimed as they parted. There was no time to 
en, suddenly pausing in his reflect upon what had been said. Clem- 
he lifted his hat and bowed entina, nevertheless, assume< 
who nodded slightly as_ interest in his eyes; and as he drove 
into the room. her towards the farm, he could not 
p, in 


l. 
1 


a new 


k at you!” Philip re- avoid connecting her with Phili 


1 
1UUK a 





Fe Se 


Sé 
£ 


24 


his thoughts. She, too, was evidently 
oti? 
hil- 


Surface 


meeting, for 


preocc¢ upied with the 
ip’s name soon floated to the 
of their conversation. 


“| 


said Joseph. 


a visit from him soon,” 


As she 


entured to add: “ 


expect 
I 


was silent, he 


You h ive no ob- 
jections to meeting with him, I sup- 
pose ?” 


| 
“ Mr. Held is still a ¢ 

Clementina repli 

the subject of conversation. 

her with 


ew at open 


profusion 
> receive l 


d showered on 
all of 


t serenity, ¢ 


: : 
whici 


soon a 


me, 


ssed her wit 
> qualities of 


never manife 


pressed malice or he 
ne h -ard h 
, ae . 

l,as if by the most unt 


er own he 


imitation, and | 


either smiled or appeared annoyed, 


een excite 


two masks 


ainner, 


the 
| 


Clementina, 
conversation uj 
irthdays, suddenly 
the way, Mr. Asten, has Julia 
you her age?” 


Julia gave a little start, but presently 


~ 


looked up, with an expression meant 


to be artless. 
** 1 knew it before we were married,” 
Joseph quietly answered. 


her lip. 


Clementina bit Julia, con- 
cealing her surprise, flashed a trium- 


phant glance at her sister, then a ten- 


bh and his Friend. [May, 


; 
caer one 


will both 


at Joseph, and said: “We 
let the old birthdays go, we 
vill only have one and the same anni- 


this time on!” 


versary trom 
T 
J 


natural 
nature rather than 
that 
curiously 


oseph , through some 


magnetism of his 
from any evidence, 


and 


perceptible 
Clementipa was sharply 


watching the relation between himself 
and hi He had no fear of her 


detect misgivings which were not 
yet 


instinctively on his guard in her pres- 


himself, but was 


uny days before Philip 
ceived him cordially, 
usband, 

1 an impassive 


from her seat. 


, 
, crossed room and 
hand, saying cheerily: 
: 14 
e oid 


friends, Miss 


have not forgotten 


get when we 
’ she warbled. 
“ Eig 


only one who has 


ht year 


her sister, but the 
’ mtle I -} 1 5 . 
pparently absorbed in com- 

ephyr tints. 

of time!” he ex- 
can foresee anything ? 
is an ignorant, petted young 
—an expectant heir; now 


rat, 


ne, working among miners and 
forgemen! It’s a rough 


Would you 


change. 
Asten, I’ 


mazurka !’ 
“TI wish to forget it,” Julia replied : 
spring-house is as import 


o-t) 


urnace to you.” 


‘the 
me as the 

“Have you seen the Hopetons late- 
ly?” 


Joseph saw a shade pass over P 


Clementina asked. 


he seemed to hesitate 


answering: “I ley 
A 


face, and 
ment before 
will be neighbors of mine next summe 
Mr. Hopeton 

» nal a mens tha lley 1 } Niire 
branch down the valley, and has put 
old Calvert property for a 


is interested in the new 


chased tl 


country residence.” 
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“Indeed? Then you will oftensee saw, that Philip was troubled. Pres- 
them.” ently the latter said: “ Something is 
‘‘T hope so: they are very agreeable coming over both of us, — not between 


people. But I sh all also have my own us. I thought I should tell you a little 


ably join me.” guess rightly, neither of us is ready. 

“ Not Madeline!” exclaimed Julia. Only this, Joseph, let us each think 

“Madeline,” Philip answered. “It of the other as a help and a sup- 
been her wish, as well as_ port! 


little household: my sister will prob- more, but perhaps it is too soon. If 
‘ 
t 


has long 

mine. You know the little cottage on “T do, Philip!” Joseph answered. 

the knoll, at Cov oseph! I “I see there is some influence at work 

have taken for a ye an” which I do not understand, but I am 

“ There will a city society,” not impatient to know whatitis. As 

murmured Clementina, in her sweetest for myself, 1 seem to know nothing at 

tones. ‘You will need no commisera- all; but you can judge, — you see all 

tion, Julia. nless, indeed, the coun-_ there is.” 

try people succeed in changing you all Even as he pronounced these word 

to i Mrs. Hope- Joseph felt th: they were n i 
sensation. sincere, and almost expectec 

expression of reproof ia Philip’ yes. 

But no: they softened until he only 

seen her husband’s_ saw a pitying tenderness. Then he 


said Philip, dryly. knew that the doubts which 
] 


itly, and Joseph ac- resisted with all the force 
the lane. Philip, ture were clearly revealed to 
lle-rein over his arm, de- mind. 
his horse, while the They shook 
commonplaces of speech _ silence; anc 
w, always absurdly come __ to the gray blank o fhe saven asked hi 
eraver interests have self: “Is this all? Has my life already 
possession 0 dhe henst, worn enchanged taken the permanent imprint of 
by the two. Joseph felt, rather than future?” 


LOS: ART. 
\V JHE N I was young and light of heart 
I made sad songs with easy art: 
Now I am sad, and no more young, 
My sorrow cannot find a tongue. 


Ah, Muses, since I may not sing 
Of death, or any bitter thing, 

Teach me some joyous strain, that I 
May mock my youth’s hypocrisy! 








and Show-Cases in Nex York. 


sts of Eng- surprised to find it kept by 
t abroad : ho informed ' 
rot abroad é who iniormed me, however, 


he Bowery it had originally been established by 


his,— an Englishman, several years before. 
ar “eae: 
L weather-beaten 
wil 


seen 
ee es 
pawnobroxker, 
In some cases this sig 
black on a white board fi 
window or door-post, while 
1d 
golden 
tainment. wall. ave notic¢ 
: 


yuuse, | was in a by-street, who 





> 
28 

than three : these emblems on 

the front of 
Another traditional emblem, and one 


house. 


t more common than pawnbro- 


, is the pestle 
gist, which is 
ly perched up¢ 


German qu 
oards nt occurrence. 


ana one 


ntation of 


us, not t 


present 
name. 


painted a | 


rons and Show-Cases in New York. 


[May, 
and the word “whitewashing” beneath 
this gives a clew to the owner’s occu- 
pation. In New York the business of 
whitewashing houses, as that of carpet- 
shaking, 


hands of the colored people, 


is almost exclusively in 


is the only exception to 


I remember 
One of the commonest sig 
York 
the I ma - a small 


German streets of New 


t, usually 
on the ground 
1 , , - ] 
sky over wl 


r than the m: 


seen des« en 


wood, and tl 
rr even “ hero 
4 


tions,” to those of puppets or toy 


Of all tl 





Signs and Show- 


very ¢ harac- 
blem of the 


its forms. 
d aboriginal peo- 
resented, 


and if 


this door- 


you 


1 before you 
steps farther. Some- 


r-limbed 


with the other 
of prime wooden 

he reverse of her is the 
1, who is generally rep- 
a muscular savage with a 
ed expression of coun- 
corners of his mouth drawn 
gle that suggests nothing 


¢ and torture. Less fre- 
I conist’s sign than the 
negro, but he, too, does 
The to 

hl 


negro is invariably 


capacity. bacco- 
sculp- 
ost extravagant Ethio- 
ittern. -nerally 
it of the swal- 
Ww 

not 


entleman 


suspended 
was executed 


known 


cavalier, 
from wood, 


and meant, 


Raleigh. He 


and slashed extravagantly, 


to represent 


hronism is perceptible in the 
cigar so gingerly held between his fin- 
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Cases 


° T 
an New 


York. 


ger and thumb. Of course the 
en Turk is often to be 
bol of the tobac 
and slippered, and touching the tip of 
Another 


} 
‘ > 
tne 


seen as 
onist’s trade, turbaned 
a very long pipe to his lips. 


figure-head often to be observed on 


doorsteps of the tobacconist is a very 
obtrusive one of > who is i 
variably presented of most 

wt tes - ] séhe « 
portions, and with a malig 
claw-like leer upon his 
All of these si 
upon little platforms th 


to be 


ens, nea 


ers, SO as 
required, a1 
or less 


passit along 


That they are objects of de 


1S 


boys is obvious from the way 
many of them are mutilated. know 


of a dovely Pocahontas in a by 


her right 


y-street 
arm, which 
snapped off at 


who wants has 
been rudely the elbow 
by some scurrilous child of the pale- 
faces. The stern 


be 


Otte il 
adorned 


Indian sachem is 
often to 


features 


seen without a nose, 


with a coating 
surreptitious war-paint compos 


Like his prototy] 
YI 


] lair S; howe ver, 


ommon than any of 
lems are the traditional woods 


iers, SO often 


to be seen in front 


tobacconists’ shops. They are gener- 


ge proportions, and clad in 


» uniform of some British Highland 


their mission appears to 


be connected with snuff more than with 
tobacco in any other form, as they 
wave furnished 


are 


with the “mull” 
A figure tha 


common in 

is the carved, life-s image 
-nglish “swell” of Dun- 
dreary type, with immense auburn whis- 
kers, and an imbecile smile on its florid 


face. Sometimes it does duty at a to- 
bacconist’s door; sometimes it holds 


over its head an umbrella; sometimes 





uch frequen 





y often be 
, 


painted, 


1 lar 
popular 


usea 


ner-pain hemselves, wh C re ere in the city. Amon 


pation is ; e il ew the: counted illuminated 
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locks, and the brilliant star arrange- head-gear e exhibited. Not one 
ments of gas-jets and glass to be seen item f the productions exposed to 
over the entrances to some of the the- view on i ide of Division Street 


atres. A sign got up with effects such seems t been made with the 


as these shines luminously after dark slightest reference to use. All is for 
over the door of a shirt-makerin Broad- show: all is gauzy and zephyrine, and 
way. It is a verit: ‘magic shirt,” gay with bird of paradise feathers, and 
all woven of gas-jets and glass prisms, with artificial flowers that would mad- 


, 
and as gracefully posed as it is possible den with fear and wonder the monkey 
for an unoccupied shi 
sleeve raised as in the a¢ f atta 1g And at eve, as the crowds of work-girls 
a shirt-collar to h 


with one denize f a South American jungle. 


his bazaar of tinsel and 
But the most lliant device of thi trash, on their way to the eastern fer- 


pass throug 


kind to be seen ir i lway i : ri knots of them pause before the 


ting mortar 


coruscating uses, gazing with 
tising druggist in fre fh 1Op. rir \ at the ‘ly devices of 


Greater obstacles to pec 
ments tha 
termed sig 
tic of the n 
habits of social 


numerable show 


nium with 
’an with the sh 


sprout from hi: 


very largely repres¢ 
Division Street, a of New York. 
what dirty way ith revolving 
Bowery eastward. 

street, for a Foot 

sively occupied by 
whose gay work 
at all times on the wrought 
population of that 

Here the 24th of Mar 

as “opening day” by al ie leading 
Vii distes of New York, is very consci- 
entiously observed. On and after that vith lich humar i e apt to 
day, the show-cases that l 


iterial, ribbed 
l, and appearing to be, 


lar more 


ones 


ng- ‘ t Bo ¢ with these 
side of every threshold are set out are ts of beautifu is, fitted with 
with show of colors and form ‘ teeth tha ay haply make 


would make a bed of tuliy l ache with envy. In the 


those of 


its shortcomings, or ; hite camel- f the cushion there is often an 


e 
lia turn to a blush-rose in despair. immense emblematical tooth, gilt all 
Botany and ornithology have been laid over, and in si } 


and shape much re- 
under contribution to furnish the won- sembling a vertebra from the spinal 
derful devices in the way of female column of a sixty-foot whale. Around 





1870. | 


natural teeth of 


and 


these 
provoking 
some of them, with their digital prongs, 
1 


OOKIN 
i KINGS 


are arranged 


brilliancy soundness, 


like delicate fairy hands carved 


in ivory. Hideous waxen faces of men 
women glare 


and at one from the backs 


of some of these show-cases. These 
horrible things have their mouths open ; 


one set of them exemplifying ladies 
and gentlemen whose teeth had gone 
] 


premature to ruin and decay, and 


another showing them as they appeared 


when with new gums and 


teeth Dy of the den- 
tist. 


spec 


in every variety, are 


artificial 
with these. 
convenient ar- 
freedom from gout, rheu 
other ailments, added to 
intag 
feel dreadfully nat- 


1 
es poss¢ ssed 


ural and Imperiect ; and set one to pon- 
the superiority of gutta- 


} ] on } 
1a Vulcanized Inqla-ru 


bone. 


} 
ber Over 
1ana 


take much spat 


watches and j¢ welry, 
sap description, are ar- 
attractive art. Others con- 
i in various material. 
} +. 
OVDOCSILY 
trawberries 
in their proper seasons, 
be ] 


observed in the 
fruiterers 


that cunningly 


toy-dealers are very ex 


miscellaneous with their 
the 
in the lower part of 


ls an image of Santa 
I that 


ls Before door of 


he 
up a placard an- 

) All 
the latest devices in india-rubber and 
other material, all the 


} 
i 


nounces, “ Marbles by the cask.” 


newest inven- 
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tions contrived for the pastime of young 
people, are displayed 


variety. 


here in endless 
Other cases contain 


guitars, accordions, and 


violins, 
brass and sil- 
of the most ap- 
Patent lamps, with 


ver wind instruments 


proved patterns. 


colored glass shades, are attractively 


and then 
there re pecimens without limit 
nere are specimens vithnout iimit ol 


displayed in many of them; 


bronzes, clocks, opera-glasses, military 
accoutremet walkin ines, umbrel- 


ld pens, 
t 


r~( 
las, gold fishing - tackle, cutler 
| 


and every 
; 


ling else that one 
link of, whether for us 
e least ostentatious show 


I remember to have seen was 
taining a bushel or so of cork 


the uy 


ppt r 


part of it was display: 
wondrous landscape cut out from cork 


tumble-down cork church and 


1al cork trees ranged all 


in a row like the bottles that appear to 
be the natural destination of the buoy- 


material in question. 
the list of si 


ant 
I New York 


remissness to omit a very 


ns i 
ens in 


‘rom 
it would be 
peculiar ¢ that hangs over the door 


of a cellar near Broadway, in which 


liquors are dispersed. It is a life-size 
painting of a rather gentlemanly look- 
ing man, who, being somewhat out of 
his head, 
to hold it 
the board 

lawyer”: but this give: ee he 
awyer ’’, but this gives no ciew to the 


len artist’s 


perhaps, has taken the fancy 


in his hand. Inscribed on 


is the legend, ‘‘ The honest 
in the 


subtle meaning hid 


work. On inquiring of a soiled youth 
ed on the cellar steps, how- 


that 


who loung 
when 
; in which 
land- 
been a 


ever, we learned “ honest 


his head is off” 


is the idea 
hat the 


have 


there lurks a suggestion t 
lord of the tavern 


sufferer, in his time, from the 


may 
wiles and 
exactions of the legal profession. 
Another tavern sign of the old-fash- 
ioned sort marks the location of a res- 
west of 


taurant Broadway, much fre- 


he French 


It, is 


quented by the members of t 
operatic and theatrical troupes. 
a picture intended to represent Made- 


moiselle Tostée of the op va b mu ffe, in 
her well-known character of “The 
Duchess of Gérolstein”; or it 


be the presentment of 


Grand 


may haply 





e* 
JIF 
Schneider, the origina yf that 
véle in Paris. At an at- 
tractive look about 
poor exiles from 


nightly crowd the 
hostelry over the 


hang 


lal 


to the empi 


' The Channel Islands. 


| May, 


“ie ; 
is dressed in striped 


1t window - shades. 
Another on his seedy old hat 
1 placard setting forth the accomplish- 
ments ¢ i » barber.” There 


geaberdine 





te Channel Islands. 


to be got at onl in geographical 
icable in produce ; and Sark 


position, 
i 


means de Sp 


t fantastical 


1 passage, 
is the most 


ntic wave, thrown ly picturesque, — 
1 defl the one or . 


a aefiect- 


+ 


, n the ela 
ture and the ele- 


round 





[ May, 


cottage 
y-covered 


r well, 





The Channel Islands. 5 


of being blown over, once so 
not infrequent, has been les- 
inches 
make 


the number of 


gh still remains to 
ée a by no means desirable 


stiffer than a 


in anything st 


for even a ground 
found intens 


i 


ified into 
] ' 


aie up 


mM 
m 


m home 


) perfec 


present when the walls are alive wi 
moving tentacles, bright-l 
ed, plumed, and of all 


most be a 


6 Cradl ”: 
Cradle Rock, 
gets | 
4 } 
he ti comes in an 
Nord; Saints’ Bay, 


cent “Old Woman” rock is cl 


its fine-spur 
} 2 +) 
where the 


a garment of green and orang 





tS. 


ss 
LSiQhe 


j 





Channel Islands. 





Th. f' , 7; " 
40 The Channel Islands. 
all the cattle on their knees. 


something 


ing very terril 


[May, 
But as and make 
would happen more a volu 
him for his profane peeping al d pr 


mestics, service more and 
le 
to 


ntary profession, and not an 
no one ever dares 


i pry- 
eo in to verify 


involuntary servitude as it used to be. 
For thi 


s we may thank that mysterious 
wedd lled nce of our 
spirit of tl 


r the convenie 


e 


age,” 
indepenc e 


lence and 


have taken 


n Guernsey 
aw the church servi 
are performed 


Englis 


affronted at being 
holds 


; - 
himse il 


or whate ver ve 
as the national dish ; 
women thrive 
ll; the i 


upon it. 
islanders are 
stalwart race, though wiry 
|“ staying ” qualities. And 
e question of food, I ma 


j he pigs are mostly 
with parsnips. 





The Channel Islands. 


$ a misnomer to call the small 


] 
t-horned dun cow we all 


know so 
Alderney”; it may be a 
Guernsey one, perhaps 


‘ 


each island has its own 


ullied breed, and each isl- 
They 

1 } 

breeds nor to 


| } ; * - 
n stock, Dut every 


have the best. are 
to mix the 
now 


comes upon a black or 


st, which shows that the 
“en evaded somehow, and 


ure blood has got mixed, 
he advantage or disadvan- 
breed I cannot say. 
family, the Jersey cows are the 
I do not know which are 
. “ , 


but all are 


ikers,; 


way, and produce mag- 


7 “uvre, Or 


or Hugo ; 


, Mee 
Oo himsell 


sse, the 
rever- 


} 


dd and 


other is decided j 
ind ugly. It is wonderfully 
its clever adaptation of all 

all manner of un- 
trap-nailed chests 
j ar- 

-d as ornaments 
velvet 


crimson chimney- 


Pieces of fine old tapestry, 


rical interest attached, chairs 
nd beds and china, all pos- 

a special and peculiar value, 
with pedigrees and traditions be- 
make the place in its way a 


of household comfort 


so at least I should 
gloomy, crowded, heavy 
is little 

jut they are Victor Hugo’s belongin 

He ha together, and 

} } 


arranged them, and, so far as they 


artistic beauty. 


gs. 
yathered them 
go, 
they are to be respected as the ex- 


pression of a man’s mind and 
fancies. 
The 


Parliament. 
under the 


great 


nembers to 
ly they are 


° j 

islands sena no 1! 
eta ae 
Ecclesiastical 


sway of the British crozier, 


541 
Winchester, 
] 


, - - , } . 
1ey are strongholds 


being part of the see of 
} 


and strategically t 


of the British Army ; but their internal 
government is individual ; and a Guer- 
Aurégnois, 
Sark, 
Briton, still 


nésiois, or a Sarkois, or 
is always a man of 
or of A 


I 
le 
less an Englishman. 


Guernsey, of 
; } 


i¢ rney, never a 


ernors and seigneurs 


7 


jurats, and they make their ow 


after their own hearts; each islar 
indifferent to the larger empi 

it forms a part, —the coach of whi 
is the fifth wheel. In religion, though 
by law Protestant, there are a few Ro- 


Catholics, and more dis 
the 


tone is decidedly Low Chi 


senters, 


among islands; and the clerical 


say Calvinistic. A good dash of Rit- 
ualism would be a blessing among 


them. 


The winnowing process goes on 


even in these fixed societies. A cer- 
tain family called Pipet, of St. Andrew’s, 
are now the hereditary paupers of the 


parish ; but long generations ago one 
of the ancestors, then wealthy and ma- 
norial lords, left a field to the Church 
(Catholic in those days), on condition 
that a mass was said every year for the 


When the 


made masses 


repose of the Pipet soul. 
and 
unlawful, the field was still held by the 
; h, but the condition suppressed. 


Reformation came 
( hurt 
The present clergyman, however, says 
his 
of the 
their 


a loving “pater-noster” in own 


heart, in remembrance donor, 
whose descendants beg bread. 
The Pipet clan are beautiful in a gypsy, 
dark-eyed fashion, and of late one man 
has raised himself from the pauperiza- 
tion of his tribe, and has become self- 
supporting and independent. 

Guernsey is evidently a partially holy 
isle ; there are no toads there, though 
plenty in Jersey, while frogs, slow- 
worms, and lizards are the sole repre- 
sentatives of the reptile class of crea- 
tion ; and there are saints’ wells and holy 
places in almost all the parishes. In fact, 
one of the traditions is that it is a holy 
inhab- 


If so, their descend- 


isle, and that its first civilized 
itants were saints. 





request from 
Beside the M. D.’s name between the } | ! present mysell 
windows, there was ant r si hicl ice as soon as I convenient 
read, “ Examining Surgeon for U. S nf h him in person. 
is this with which bject of our proposed confer- 
I said before, ence was this: I was quite a deserving 


yeculiar and unexpected and rather ill-used young person, with- 
out any particular object in life, and 





anything 


ree young 
independent 
home; but 


} 1: 
1@-DOoOd! vel 


intended 

that never, 

and fringes 
would | 


spring out- 
g 


with a 


me of your own; and ol 


it is quite common for ladies 


- ] 
ana 


high with 
meekly in “ Mrs. Tur- 


} ne - 
HOpe ; 


hands, with 


unfaltering 
it her “deportment” would 
about whatever was desired. 

Craig responded promptly, and 
iat, if the lady in question wrote 


a clear hand, and would kindly under- 


ake 
own 
would 


vices 


Coleford as to tl 


1g-room, 


Coleford. 
* Alone, 


an +} Illy « 66} +7 
apologetically ; “has ju 


you know,” 

and it is very eviden 

Look at that bed, with 
its fine linen and ruffled pillow-cases ; 


be comfortable. 


Brussels carpet, good enough for any 
one’s parlor; luxurious washstand and 
appointments —” 
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“ And only thi I 
of feminine malice, “ of wasting such a 
} 


ana 


’ said a bit 


nk 


, with 


dressing-bureau class as thi 
a | 


sona 


man ! eing who has no back hair, 
and no skirts, and to whom the contem 
the lower pl Lids of 


plation of s of his trou- 


sers cannot be a matter of any moment 
whatever.” 


“ Some 1 


i 


him 
7 


young s worke 
that pincushion,” continued my friend, 
an elab- 


as her quick eyes disc ‘ 


of 
beads, then a watch-ca 


_ oir 7 = 
orate afiair 1 crystal 
se to match, and 
+ 
t 


various little knickknacks tha 
} 


no 


man 


could ever have gotten together. 


A 


by some fairy hands, and 


pair of slippers, also embroidered 
a bootijack, 


ere visible ji ne corner - Tm 
were visibie in one corn¢ think 
i ui lef eling to 


n 


str 


etreat 


-d in such 


] 


slumbers ] would 
him. Weha 

apartment 
the 


Turveydrop 


allow 


r 
\ 


u 
lied 
ead 


“ Mrs. 


upon 


7h 
all to 


her opening the conferer 
She did it very ni 


escaping 


various 


perfect 


i 
> neil 
sensit 


ns, until it sé 
f hat the le- 


would think of 
ness arrangement 
The , 


irce to suppose t 


looki at: Min wal 
ooking man at the table 
entering into any bu 


h 


' + 
onl yect- 


with suc res] 
able thing aid T Doctor 
had y 1 that he ired I 


1] ‘ery 
shoul a very agree- 
n)x 


al 


hI n > . 
abie one, it I was 


not taking it imusement. 


He bowed and smil 


into the de 


ed, and plunged 


pths of a huge waste-paper 


basket beside hir 


nit 
quite 


a 


n. 
ashamed 


he Mrs. Coleford, “ for 


said 

to keep 

the pensions, 
llow I 


too: 


recor 


know 


careless fe um. I write a deplor- 


able hand, and if Miss Redingode 
can make it out from these scrawls, she 


will do more than / can.” 

“ But what is it all for?” I asked, in 
great bewilderment ; “and what am I 
to do?” 


sk 


taryship. 


[May, 


would - be 
forth 


For 1 employer was 


dragging rolls of thick 


wrappin 


, 

yellow 
sic) re wlad 

ich were scrawled 

faint pencil - 
ts looked like 
in pale ink, wi 


hierogly; 


mark 


while other mad 
Beal 


tarantula danc 
| ; untransparent flui 


nore hier: 
} 


and even old vis 
cards, thickly scrawled over, 


lle, 


were ad 
tior 
won. 


> 
was the reply, “ 


“ 


ardon me,” 


get that you are 
habits 


look 


not acquainted wi 
If 
l 


cupations. 

I 
a shade less amazec 
J. 
ic, 


ingo it a comfort 
feelings. 


once my 


by confessin rt 
ave kept the army 
4 : | 


rt 
toatl 


excuse 


a heavy ] 


i 
take 


These 


really im] 


. 
acocuments 


conan 
ontinued 


} 
DOOK 


the 
tn 


tor, opening ige_ blank- 
table before him, “and should 


a few pages a y writt hic] 
vill find 1 


he 
DY 


guide you; they were 
done clever Irishman, who 
stolen t 
} 


would have he very coat from 
id kept him much lo 


if 


ng 


my back I 
or.” 


I 


decline th 


J 
1a 


h ulready opened my mouth to 


I 


’s eye with a world of me 


e task, when caught Mrs. 
ani 


Coleford ing 
in it. 


Her 


will } 


or} 1 


Hic 


1elp you” 


ance said plainly, “Try 
I ; and in looking over 
the to ¢ 

matter so readily, that I felt e 

aged undertake the 
thought of 


book she seemed rasp the 


1cour- 


to 


work. 
my pressing needs also 
and having ascer- 
tained that I could carry the treasures 
home with me, I boldly accepted the 
position of private secretary to Dr. 
Robert Craig, U. S. A. 


“ Should there be any words that you 


strengthened me; 


wi 


L 





24 


imilari 
nilari- 
almost 


fl ished 


friend, 
es not 
r? If 
le would 


ity of untangling 
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to the nearly a quarter of the page with mali- 
and cious celerity. I felt disgraced, and 

le lame almost cried to see my work disfigured 
timepieces in this way; but he 


yut when I glanced at the 

1 whom I found hard at doctor’s performances, I did not see 
very article that I cov- how he could well complain. 

» call so many of 


ile, he said, i? sal “when they 


from town in a at a : > says, ‘ Pat 
‘Pat progressing,’ 
yse he really 


in from snatch- ital’; do yo ) 


]>» 
i. 


4: 


turned it criti 


turned down 
I co il l make 


Hemorrhage’ 


glance, after the first 


very part of Dr. Craig’s 





545 
face 


The book, whic 


laughi 


h ha ived an hour 


vas his mouth. 
or two before us, was open on the table, 
, just at that horrible blot ; 
udden courage, I remarked : 
I your work as accurately as 

I could, even the blotting.” 


He was evidently some ex- 

replied, as he 
es. ™ You believe, 
of following 
Miss 
, “I scarcely know 


overwhelmed with 


>» = 
Redin- 


You must 


astonis! 
have found a fearful one.” 
o bad afi I began to 


“Tt was not 
; 


use the 


solved 


magnilyl 


to punish 


o know,” 
n expect wo- 


matters and 


repeated the 
Mrs. Coleford in a 
“ Really,” he 


1 
o-, as he 
“you 


il 
1 

book, 
me.” 


I or tor.”’ 


know what a » found it.” 
“¢ Anchovy of hip-joint,’” read the 
Doctor, by way of scre ening himself, 


1ViOS1S 


painfully ; 
: : 
is volume sa 
lod: in the £ int Ocean. 
g : 


at me, and 


. hs 
penmanship, 


doc u- 


il ,” said he, 
“and il ing you e book 
papers i ; 


and 


“T had almost given 
visitor,” Mrs 
fully, “and had 
you again.” 

“You will soon see,” was the reply, 


you up as a 
said Coleford, reproach- 


resolved never to ask 


My Secretaryship. 


[May, 


“that I did not come because I knew 
that if I began I should not have sense 
enough to stop.” 

“‘ He does not want his book spoil« 
thought I, “and intends to 


vatch 
progress of my work.” 

Just as we passed out of the 
the 
my book ran up the steps, polit 
ing as he passed us. From D 


handsome officer who pic | 


warm welcome, 


old cronies. I 
myself for letting 
on him, and tried 
by saying “anchylosis” 
times. 

“ Rose,” said my friend, im] 
when we were fairly out of 
“T have a icti 


convict 


Craig is at this nent 
floor with ] ng-sup] resse 1 
1: : 


‘anchovy of hip-joint’ 


men, what work we 


the poor fell 


ws generally. 
hour over 


, 
FOOt 
a good 


too.” 


Dr. Craig made us a very 
evening visit, and brought tl 
and papers with him. We had 
deal of laughi and jesting 
matter; and, ; 
rors of hi 
Doctor very agreeal 
“ Mrs. Turve ydrop” 

I feared that she was 
little plans of her own that 
to swallow up my 


secretary 
this made me a trifle stiff 
cious to our visitor. 

The Doctor 
in anatomy, 
his scrawls 
this condescensi 


Coleford desired to know what 


ld 1 the 
boldened by 


Imperial Hemorrhage ” mi 
“T never heard of st 


was the astonished reply. 
The book was opened at once, and 
the puzzling passage pointed out in 


white. The Doctor’s face 


was a study. 


black and 


. oy 
Said 


“ It sounds like a flower label, 
he, “but it should be ‘frequent internal 
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I really did not know 


ting 


> 


was 


roll w 


so atrociously 


as, if possible, 


e first ; more ink-blotches, 


ncil-marks, and various 


1 


of a 


uously 1 


private nature 
n. 


u think,” said I to Mrs. 


izzling out one poor 


th a great deal of inter- 


us 


a man with one leg 


vas 


5 40 


miserable pitt 
re 


1d, it 
\ 


yr 


itio 


jaw-bone shot away, and 


ns, ‘partly disa- 
pension? Is 
intend to write 


’ and give him 
“ That 


“it might 


Where 


1 


not a pleasant re- 


that very afternoon, 


yw entirely alone 
1 house. 
t-weaving, 

nily, part 

while the 
house,” he 
stared at the 
“ak to move 


that he had been 


llingness 


suc 


] 


it 


on 


fy) 
li 


] 
yuld 
liwi 
livin 

ee 


oh 
tne 


} 


ieces intirely,”’ and ex- 


to have the 
h an “ illigant 

! if 
been filled with 
have showered 


e /fuié pension, 


ice. 


ur 
“they told him he 


yension, and the 


| 
have got it for 


ng in the big city, 


1, and it was 


poor to get their 


) 


“What is your Major’s name?” I 
asked, fired with a sudden determina- 
tion to bring this matter about; “and 
where does he live ?” 

Shure and didn’t the leddy know 
Major Hames, the nice gentleman who 
had a pleasant word for every one, and 
who had been just like a father to him 
in the army? Patrick had his number 
and street on a dirty bit of paper, 
that, mebbe, the leddy would n’t care 
to touch, but he had 
trouble the Major. 

And, taking out an old pock« 
the poor remnant of a man and a 
er produced a scrap of paper uni! 
enough ; but “the leddy ’ did 
it, and found th: 
been a father - 
lived in a very accessible region of 
city which I frequently visited. I did 


1 
} 


not wish, however, to raise false 
L- 
I 


+ 


so I said nothing to Patrick 


tention; but I 
1, 


attack this father 
fore him the case 
soldier whom Dr. Craig pronounced 
“partly disabled.” It would be such a 
iumph to get him a full pension, and 
show the Doctor that if I did make 
mistakes in surgical ter thanks to 
his outrageous handwriting! 
stood some things bett al 
Patrick Doyle was very gr: 
our visit, and impressed up: 
the very last that Major Han 
been a father to him. 
“T shall certainly make the old gen- 
tleman a visit,” said I, as we em 
from Lime Street ; “you know that 
to town to-morrow; an 


perhaps by stating his case fully to this 


} , 
have to go 


Major, I may get a few dollars more 


for poor Patrick. ‘ Partly disabled,’ 
indeed ! I should like to know what he 
can do with the fragment of body that’s 
left him ?’ 

Mrs. Coleford quite approved of my 
intention; and, full of enterprise and 


resolution, I set forth on my mission, 


and rang the bell at a handsome house 
in a very fashionable situation. 

“Tell Major Hames,” said I to the 
servant who ushered me into the draw- 
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ing-room, “that a lady wishes to 
him on busi 44 


USILCSS. 


[May, 


see ing all of a sudden upon some. delight- 
ful cousins. 

ie thin elderly gen- “ This is Mrs. Fay,” said the 

leman with gray whiskers, who was to r i i 

he room with dig 


~ 


sviajor, 
anter ft ied leo ce ] 
enter t nihead elegance, 


1 young and very charm- 


ave; “but ] he pe S 
in the fa- soon succeed in 
made su 


establishin 
trick Doyle; 


i 


ne 


7 191 +] " oo? 
to a less formal title from you. 
“I do he : . 
ho] 
] 


~ 


mes stood be ne ia 


gentleman, 
and he left me a tumultuous whirl 
of excitement overt 


the pli 


e prospect oi com- 
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95! 
when a 


nd down I went to explair 
jar 


in my singu- 
conduct as I best could. 
Cousin Nannie looked lovely, and 
was attired as bewitchingly as people of 
attire th 


more ye 
a 


quite 


irrelevant 
is a lovely 
mirably. 
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Y 7 
s of color 


But 


flush, li 
on some 
ao for 


make a damask Rose of 


ils. 


you.” 


ter Mrs. Coleford, to 


to the I 
Il was 
summer, 
speedy 
Nannie 


satisfie 


r | tor 
quite a lengthy story Do you know a 
man named Patrick Doyle?” 


scarcely conce:z 


ritune aj 


ppressed laughter, as 
Doctor’s astonished 


I 


Irishman’s declaration 
Hames h 
Patrick was a 
summers; but h 


with the kindest in 


in my having the ss 
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he saw 


of writing him down “a total wreck” made up her mind, as soon as s 
h the term was quite unprofes- me, that I should marry Clarence. 

ini him a full Mrs. Coleford managed to mix up 

some allusion to Dr. Craig’s disap- 

Major, with quite a pointment with her congratulations; 

air, when these results but I informed her gravely that I fully 


ly laid before me, “/have intended to complete the documents. 
1 " . ° 
| As to any other di intment, it 
in the conservatory, and I seemed entirely foreig: his comfort- 


ASK. 


sd to s Cousin Nan- able appearance, an h, English 
never tol is love, bu 


his 


et much of 


Cornelia 


. 7 
Oo wouk 
h Nannie told me, 


arming frankness, that she had 





MAY GROWN A-COLD. 
() CERTAINLY, no 1 j 
J Sweet earth and sky, sweet birds of h ippy song, 


1 


And many ; hy love shall wipe 


Do make thee happy now, and thou art strong, 
1 


And make the dark night merrier than the day, 
ie crooked paths and 
tangle bil hat te tamow Grom 
tangie bDiiss so that it tarry iong. 

+] | 


na ly 
aloud the 


Straighten tl rigl the 


wrong, 


hope the Heavens do say! 


Nay, what is this? and wherefore lingerest thou? 
a? * 


ard as stone? 


Why sayest thou the thrushes, sob and moan? 


Why sayest thou the sky is 


Why sayest thou the east tears bloom and bough? 
Why seem the sons of man so hopeless now ? 


Thy love is gone, poor wretch, thou art alone! 
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THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT THE SIAMESE 


Supreme kK 
who reignet 
father had 


a 
grandiather, 





ish Governess at the Siamese Court. 


Hindoo or Bengali lan- 


ient for some unimpor- 


English 


and 
vho were visitors of 
, 


tter part of th 


reign 


1 
such 


s royal father 


aa 
iaer 
Maha 


unanl- 


1 council 
rouchout his 
and 


cious 


pprehension, 


eral spirit of im- 


provement, engaged the admit: 
foreigners ; whilst his handsome per- 


son, his generous temper, his gallant 
l 


preference for the skilful and the brave, 
his enthusiasm and princely profusion 
in sports and i 


shows 
} i > Ca 


more and more to hi 
Mong 


Of Curious a] 
I 
tule 


Ol-war, 


ul rowing State 


and Vv 


vessels 


and weapons to be made 
Siamese and Malayan 


and dress of 
eae sect 
ame 


ebrated and spread out more and 


to various ré¢ gions of the Siamese king 


dom, adjacent States around, and far- 


famed to foreign countries, even at far 


distance, as he became acquainted witl 
many l l 


and many foreigners, who came 





6 


from the world 


where his name became known to most 


us a very clever and bravest Prince o 
Slam. 


I 


with firing of 
power ind 


} } 


annon 


; un- 
F 

ritten, to whom 
ttitude of je ilous reserve that the 
ers occupied toward each other at 
: of the second king’s death was 
may seem (even after due 


> is made for the prejudices or 


. . - 
Governess at the St 


¢ 


wnese Court. 


the priest) 


scarcely 


design t he | 


reputation 


missl 


Pawarend * } 
uwarendr Ramesr | 
and 


ad 
of his mother, 


n his infancy that 


ever been 
the favorite darling 
and it was i seeds 


of that ignoble jealousy were sown be- 





.onorable 
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The English Governess 
tween the royal brothers, which flour- 
H } 


such noxious 
his ten- 


r prince 


so rankly and bore 


their manhood. 


From 
was 


ind 


lamea 


leasant ane 


of 


ing, boxing, was 


strengtl 


it was with 


mat he vhispered 
nce’s birth, the 

horoscope had 
him 


an unnatural death. 


said, was secret of the 


at the Siamese Court. com 

(a4 coe C eh 
watchful devotion and imprudent par- 
tiality 


his mother had always mani- 
fested for him. 

For such a prince, to come into even 
ol 
come su ject to the 
ternal 


officious fr 


' : : : , 
the empty name power was to be- 
evil eye of his fra- 
lord and rival, for whose favor 


and _ superservicable 


lackeys contended in 
treacherous spyil os of tl e set 


every action. 


lerstand- 
and muiltip! 1S attal lents 5 ar 


ie end his p 


In 


pers¢ n he 
se; ot medi 


symmetrical 


and deportment den 


tion, delicacy, 


omplishec¢ 


an ac 
delivered h 

n¢ ) 

from the pe 
marked his royal 


> lan 


. 
selected than tha 


abounded in works of 


iatest 
} 


dis« OVE ri - 
passed many 
acquaintance wi 
tigation and experiment in the West- 
Hi Engli 
all was 


The freshest public itions 


ern world. partiality for sh 


literature in its branches 
treme. 
T ay See a ie oe - hie += 
London found their way to his ta 
and he heartily enjoyed the creations 
of Dickens. 


For robust and exhilarating enjoy- 
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in con- 





Siamese Court. 


} 


two men on 


her became worse and 


t 


int of dea 
in see h 


Second King, or 


Government 
themselves 

1 — } . 
eastead where 

: : ] lex, 
principals of royalty 


he lay, < ] 
ee" 

and nol 

room where he was lying, that th 


sat themselves in that 


George Washin 
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might be able to ascertain his speech 
by hearing. Then he delivered his 
family and followers and the whole of 


his property to His Majesty and His 

Excellency for protection and 

to consequences 
h lL +} , | } — ? 

which they would well observe. 


Not a 


good 


decision, according 


word of that royal reconcile- 
ment, of that remorseful passion of 


tears, of t 


1at mute mystery of human- 
* 


oir a 


working too 


ret spell burdened 
mother’s love late in the 


! Not: 


crowning embrace, which 


hearts of istrong boys 

word of that 

made the subordinate king supreme, by 
of dyi 1 forgiving ! 

d he prince, the 

king behaved very disgracefully. It was 
1] 

well known 


the sec- 
the most 
aos, Pegu, 
Princess 
her mani- 
character. 


brothers 


was not res 


morality 


1: ; 
or cacy, trom 


Ps cerbrinaas : 
is jealousy and pique. 
Mor OVE 


c | 
fostered 


feeling was 


is unworthy g 


her considerations than 
those « 


Her 


Chiengm ul, 


yf mere sensuality or ostentation. 
the tributary l ; 


ruler of 


occasions 


father, 


had on several 
confronted his aggressive authority with 
a haughty ; intrepid spirit ; 
} 


vnel 
} 


and 
once, Vv 
th it 


Bangkok, as a hostage 


required 


ne 


eldest son to 
the father’s 

e unterrified 
chief replied that he would be his own 
hostage. On 


ve tor 
loyalty and good conduct, tl 


the summons being re- 
peated, in imperative terms, the young 
prince fled from father’s 


his court 


and took refuge with the second king 
in his stronghol 


l of 
VOL. XXV.— NO. 


Ban Sitha, where 


. ab 
I5t. 3Y 


1; oJ; ~ 1910042 000 
gtish Governess 
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he was most courteously received 


C and 
entertainec 


1, until he found it expedient 
to seek some securer or less compro- 
mising place of refuge. 

The friendship thus founded between 
two proud and daring princes soon be- 
came 


strong and en 


The son of 
never mad 


Court of Si 


Maha 


chann 


and 
r, accept 
} one c 
Show Ol 
the absence 

With the 


noutings sti 


} 


. ¢ 1 ’ 
gracic overiookead 


of vassal. 
these 
preme 

juently repaired to the second 


1: ; : 
KING'S paiat 


king frec 
ing certain PF 

to him by his late brother ; 
stu t¢ e ’ smt him Tf wi 


of 


as it should 
ese notions of tl 
the most attra 
of those women we 
to his own h 
heard nothing more 
Chiengmai ; | 
amusir 


tempt with whi 
were received DY 

of the-royal gyna 
Laotian women, \ 
and much handsomer 
ese sisters. 


Meantime, 


his 


rtnis 


Maje 


ht at 


abode fora { 


palace, thereby 


gossip in his own 


that his “ head wife,” ng, 


might 


even made bold to hint that he g 
come to the fate of his brother, and die 
by slow poison. 


tated 


His harem was agi- 


>* 
throu: 


‘> 


excited 
of the women 


and hout, — some 
abandoning themselves 


to unaccustomed and unnatural g 
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ynfidential ing tasks since 
and ‘ver any that 
the 


ruc- 
rug 


I came to Siam, but 


so taxed my powers of 
as my duties at this time, in 
f private secretary to his 
interchange of Maj . His moods were so fickle 
c , his temper so tyrannical, 
seemed impossible to please 
iother I never 

inder the 


bserver it 


ertainment 


or more 
his petty 
tyrann\ 
hand | 
yo i 


nT 
ur 


On every 


bs, from 
yman there 


but 


} 
| 
beside himself. 


li vitched and ' 1, 
attributing his w views and 
I had struggled throu y exact- purpose to the advice of Her Britannic 
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Majesty’s Consul ; or, if I had scruples 


on that he advice 
my ) - r ? 
that tifiec 

At this distance f time cannot 
clearly upon my 
feelings ot SO outras roposition ; 


but I do remember 


was 


so 


eous a] 
hat I found myself 
clining to do “ anything 
Then, warned by his 
1 that I would 
ohn his Majesty’s 


#4#y-3} ‘ 1, 
ttribute the 


re- 
lame to 
had no part in the mat- 


his his 


any event, to be 
His 


bounds ; 


with anxiety and apprehension to 

when I knew that a considerable party 
in the palace —judges, magistrates, 
and office about the person 
king eminently 


proper perso! *head or v 


of the 


vn, he 
condes stract- 
ing a 

to mis 

honoring 

~ | + 

Sui at 

a 


coli 


leged tha had t the American 
Consul’s n yttom of a royal 


circular, 


own 


in question, which had 


given just umbrage to the American 
official, 


of the 


keeping 

Bush, 

j ing’s own hand, as was 
well known to all whom it concerned. 
These chat vith other fa 


and was 


written 


tt rs oO 


more 
frivolous nature 


ire, such as disobeying, 


treat- 


ing him with disrespect, as by standing 


= 


thwarting, scolding his Majesty, 


while he was seated, thinking evil of 


* Here the title is Siamese. 
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o 


cé “ 
IY°3S 
him, slandering him, and calling him 


wicked, — the king caused to be reduced 


to writing and sent t 
if 


g 
mation that I must 
edge my ingratitude 


oO me, with an inti- 


forthwith acknowl- 


and guilt, and 
make atonement by prompt compliance 
with his wishes. The 


he secretary who 
1 


brought the document to my house was 
accompanied by a 


' } - f ¢} 
number of the 


male slaves of the palace, who 


fe- 
be- 
the name of their mis- 
the “ Celestial 
Supreme,” t ield, and do all that 
might be requi 


sought me, in the 
} 


tresses, the wiv 


oak hi iS } 
Seeing thi niss its mark, the 
secretary, sources, 
is bow. 
spent two 


business ; 


, and mourning for 
hat he must return discomfited to 
king. 

Next morning, my boy 
sented ourselves 
of the 
school, and w 


rate 


party of rude 
thrust us back wi 
up stones 
not think what 
fate, but f 
crowd of the poorest sla at that 
of 


and 


hour were waiting f O} 
the gate. These ra 


guarded us back 


ing 
llied round us, 
to our home. 
indeed, a time of terror for 

that my life was in 


so difficult did | 


eres 
find it 
continual intrusion of tl 
men and women, into my 
had at length to bar my doors and 


dows, and have double locks and fas- 
tenings added. us and 
} 


excited as I had never been before. 


I became nerv: 


My first impulse was to write to the 
! 
tion; but that looked cowardly. Nev- 
did prepare the letter, 
ready to be despatched at the first at- 
tempt upon our lives or liberty. 
wrote also to Mr. Bush, asking | 


British Consul, and invoke his protec- 


ertheless, I 
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find without delay the obnoxious cir- 
He 


cular, and bring it to my house. 
in 


came that very evening, the paper 


With infinite difficulty I 
persuaded the native secretary, whom 


his hand. 
I had again and again befriended in 
like 
a1 ] } ] 
audience with the 
On coming into the presence of his 
Majesty, Mr. 


circular, 


extremities, to procure for him an 


Ling 

Bush simply handed him 

the saying, “Mam tells me 

you wish to see The moment 
aption of 


is Majesty’s cx 


the « met his 
' 
eye, | 
a blank, bewildered ression 


liar to it, 


pecu 


and he to look 


n; but 


) offer, for I 


crawling 


voiume 


not offer 


howev er, 


le, copy- 


and 


ad- 


you 


woman 


Moaiecty.” 
] ivi yesty. 


I wrote the letter, and handed it to 


at the Siamese Court. [May, 


him for perusal. 


fied, 


He was hardly satis- 
it grunt 
he returned it to me, and left the apart- 
ment at 


for with only a significar 


once —to vent his 


whe 


te on 
» had nothing to do with 


spi 
some one 
the matter. 

- In due time the following very con- 
siderate but significant reply (addressed 
to his Majesty’s “one great difficulty ”) 
was received from Sir John Bow 


CLA 


DEAR MADAM: — Your letter of 12th 
May demands 
of 


from me the attention 


a courteous reply. I am quite sure 
of 
or 


unkindness » me, and I 


the ancient friendship of the king 


14 . on 
id never allow a 


showing 
7 > 


ep interest 


of E 


7 a , 
that those 


iro- 


em 


re 


} 
» De 
that 

} ; + 
ll Inter- 
iintance 
me to 
people 
nowle ul matters 
nn them- 
ynorance 


wi 1] 
visedi 


y on 


and 
abu 


tion, 


nation, w 


overbear 


per prece 
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ror is supreme, and I am afraid 
mbodian question is now referred 
Siam. It 


or me to 


might have been 
have discussed it with 
rial Majesty. However, the 
influence, as 
but 
powers I am placed 


Personal 
> is not transferable ; 
proper | 
‘ 
L 


to act, his Majesty may 


THE 


ntinued until it arouse< 


ind te mper of Squire Lat 
son. termined to find his daugl 
once that he had set about it, an 


lant at t iuilure of one line of inve 
gation aft other, the hard ol 


tleman st 
his thi 


y 
passages like tw ands of 


d gen- 
| noisily about the house, 
akins the 


music, and 


down 


his pe hickory cane punching open 
When 
from 


doors and upsetting furniture. 
he r 


one of t 


sitting room 
tl yisterous expeditions, he 
found his wife sitting in the light of the 
kerosene lamp, sewing with 
im} itient S} api } 
as was r custom when her nerves 
unbearably irritated. 
Mercy?” he trumpeted. 


Has an; 


I saw Deacon Jones 


old gal? body 


her ? 
fternoon.” 


is meant to amuse and 
ciliate 


Mrs. Lauson, for 
imes seemed to have a 
} 


rrad } . . 
lard to bear as down- 


He had now and then 
with her and for« ing 

looking her steadily in 
the eye. is time his moral des- 
potism failed; she answered his gaze 
with a defiant glare, and remained sul- 
len ; after another moment she rushed 
out of the 
from his domineering presence. 


Apparently the Squire 


room, as if craving relief 


would have 
called her back, had not his attention 
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be assured —as I have assured him- 
self —that his interests will not 


in my hands. 


suffer 


I am obliged to you for the manner 
in which you have conveyed to me his 
Majesty’s gracious expressions. 

And you will believe me to be 

Yours very truly, 
JouN Bowrine. 


TRAGEDY. 


been diverted by the entry of his grand- 
daughter. 

you looked in 
“Why 


? Don’t you 


“T say, Bessie, have 


ee n?” he demanded. 


the Devil haven 


t 
know Mercy’s hole 


medi- 
tates? Go there and fai 
ned to 

had 
fled, as if he still had a savage mind to 
for her 


As the girl disappeared he 


the door through which his 


roar reappearance. But after 


pondering a moment, and deciding that 
comfortable in solitude, 


he sat slowly down in his usual ell 
] 


he was more 
)OW- 


ir, and broke out in a growling 


soliloquy _— 


“There’s no 


ull having a devi 


as happy as bugs in a rug. 
diddle, the cat ’s in the fiddle 
The continuity of his rough-laid 


stone- 
wall sarcasm was interrupted by Bessie, 
who rushed into the sitting-room witha 
low shriek and a pallid face. 

“ What’s the matter now?” 
manded. “Has the cow jumped over 
the moon?” 

*“O grandfather !” 

’ve found Aunt Mercy. 
she’s dead.” 

“Hey!” 

ing up eagerly as he remembered that 
Id. 


“You 


exclaimed the Squire, start- 
Aunt Mercy was his own chi 
don’t say so! Where is she?” 

Bessie turned and reeled out of the 
house ; the old man thumped after her 
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At tl 


| 


I 


] 
negier 


e ttom 

garden a smal ted a 

thickly overgrown w pe-vine 
are 


unpruned le itl 


uf, w Mercy 


lan- 
over his 
hter’ shook 
1, and then, 


commenced examini 


cane, 


Janel] : > | 7 
cently in search oj 


of 


[May, 


here’s your print, Bessie,” 
l “ And 


1 
mumbled. 

But whose i 
Tha 


across 


the he 
} 
rbor, 


there’s my 
S Tha 
s a long slim 
ball. That’ 
ose tracks 
th 


print. 
in 


was 


print ’s that ? " 


the 
with 


man. 
nails 


Don’ 


+ 
t 
r 


t di 


I 


down Don’t 


ere. you 


quantity com- 


ments 


menced a ri 
2 Ry ’ 
in mixing 


ea 
material, 


Furnis 


with a basin of 
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of some person ur 


funeral passed, with 


; 7 
iknown. 


its 


here 
1 and almost 
is common 
’ 
medical 


id a lega cheekbones 
( ible mo- 


‘death by the cheeks 


ntenances of tl 


prevented them 





was known 


t} 


r active, 
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»m with his plaster ca 


for the purpose of track- 
urderer But he had other 


in his steady old 


overable late 


one whether m: 


ne near her. W hoe 


reen 
her- 
but self sick and die at least, to make 
cplicable. herself sick enoug! jlague her hus- 


interviews f reals she generally sat in 


1 various officials of justice, that he 
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violent tirades, scoff- Footmarks, said to correspond to yours, 
:’s management of the were found passing the door of the ar- 
strike her, etc. bor, returning to it and going away 

ime was mis- from it.” 
rusting. “Ah!” exclaimed Foster. “I re- 
yellow; her member,—I did ss there. I will 
utery ; her tell you how. vas j he afternoon. 
equent cry- i ne house Iiring ; hunder- 
day, and 
left it shortly after the shower ended. 


I went out through the garden because 


that w he nearest way to the rivulet 


some examir 
ucture of the 


garden 


and there 


damp 


me. 


now nothing 
j a 


firm reply. spe 
l why I “Well,” h SU l, after long 


horrible sigh >f arbo my heart as 


in¢ 
} 


innocent 


Patterson, world, — imbed over the fence and 
furtive way, went down the hill. That is the last 
ere had been time that i 


sertion of in- day Th 


hat he sup- me God! 


the case of the prose- The lawyer seeme 


hen, however, he wa Lying to him- 
nce against you,” he said,_ self, ““They always keep back some- 


tas I can now discover, thing, if not everything.” After medi- 
will all be circumstantial. They will tating for a few seconds, he resumed 
endeavor to prove your presence at the _ his interrogatory. 
scene of the tragedy by your tracks. “Did any one see you? 
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Barron see you, as you passed through “ Excuse 
the garden? presently. 
“T think 


just aS I ! 

lieve, up 
“ Did j 

Did you 

“No 


with impres 
go into this case 


you are al 


“ Thank 


man, gras] atte vio- 
then turning away t 


; : 
lently, anc to wipe 


] 
A 
a tear, which had been too quick for 
him. 
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fact of br 


cient ofience t 


iking the statute was a suffi- 
» rouse prejudice. It 


was rted of him, to the honest 


also rept 


horror of many serious minds, that he 


had been detected in geologizing on 


hat he was fond of whist. 


that a man 
morals 


infer 


vill 


lid not en- 

that her 

as no more 
is character 
; hi ie 


of 
with 


life 


rowned 


} 
the 


ed in vain that 
this unbearable 


she visited her 
cheered him 


her trusting 


conversations 
nese occasions 
1 


> and childlike in their hon- 


ince of emotion that I almost 
ord 


the deliber- 
of criticism 


them, lest 


lpitating sense 
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should pronounce them sickening, and 
mark them for ridicule. 

“ Darling, him, 
Whether you are 
I must be you 


she once said to 
‘““we must be married. 
to live or to die, r wife.” 

He knelt down and kissed the hem 
of her dress in adoration of such self- 
sacrifice. 


“ Ah, my love, I never before knew 


what she 


you were,” he 
leaned forward, caugh 
ids, dragged it into h 
ered it with kisses and tears. 
l1are too good. I « 


When 


be my wife.’ 
“Dare! OQ, ! 
; '> } ohhed % 


things ! she s ed. : n’t you 


than the 


that 
you 


know that you are more to me 
Don’t you ki 
even if I knew 


whole universe ? 


1 marry 


I woul you, 
were guilty ?” 
There is no reasoning with 


ee So f ] =" = 
ime passion Ol ove, wnen 
There is i 


be 


Heaven 


what a martyr is among men. 


Foster’s 


response was worthy of the 
“My | 


have been bemoaning 


s declaration. he 


oir)’ 
cirl 


ve, 
whisp¢ red, “I h 

my ruined life, but I 
It is 
be loved by 


bemoan it 
no more. success enough for 


any 


love me.” 


you, and as you 
“ No, no!” protested Bessie. “Itis 
not success enough for you. No suc- 


enough for you. You deserve 


cess 1S 
} 


everything that ever man did deserve. 


And here you are insulted, trampled 


upon, and threatened. O, it is shame- 
ful and horrible !’ 
“ My child, you 


? 


must 
implored Foster, feel- 


not 
break me down,” 
ing that he was turning weak under 
the thought of his calamity. 

She started towards him in a spasm 
sud- 


of remorse ; it was as if she had 


denly become aware that she had 
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stabbed 


him ; her face and her attitude 

were full of self-reproach. 
“QO my darling, do I make 

} 


you more 
wretche ‘when I would 
li my all! O 


n am wor- 


Foster pos- 
i consolation 
hange 
despair 

1 
iys Of his 


ing was 


uld 
upon himself as one who wa 
with justice, or even with the 


1 So 898 


1im that 


l with 


mur- 
ir whose 
security, 
y. He 


cion: 


almost 


prison- 
, 
$s guilty 
yt com- 
eventually 
There are 
etween reason and 


lescent from tl 


unreason 


1e OF 


lition to 


is oftener a s than a 


sessile 


had, a matter 


for saving her iover; 


ins, almost as a matter of 
7 


00, were mainly impracticable. 


As with all young people and almost 


all women, she rebelled against the 


fixed procedures of society when they 


The Lauson 


7 yace, Jy 
Tra, ty. 


gee 


Itenle 
likely to 


seemed trample on 


| 
5 
tates of her affections. 


was her lover who was under s 


‘ 


of murder, it did not seem a n¢ 


hat the law should 
1e conirary, it seemed 
She knew ] 
knew tl 
hould 
i 


lave every 


vould have 
to a tiger. 
“ What! 


the trial ? 


the proof 
” d Be ssie. 
that ? 


“Lord bless 


Won’t that do it ?” 


you ! 


— 
replied 


Lauson, staring ler at sucl 


in won 
rance, and dimly conscious of tl 
eae 
“QO grandfather ! 
him and on me 


He 


she 


Bessie. 


gave her a kinder glance than 


had ever received from him before 
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It occurred to him, as if it 
that was 
very sweet and helpless, and that she 
was his own He had 

O, how he had hated 
city upstart, with his 


in her life 
were for the first time, she 
grandchild. 
hated her father. 
the 


pert, positive ways! how he had re- 


conceited 
joiced over his bankruptcy, if not over 


taken to 
she was a 


his de it The girl he had 


his because, after all, 
blood, and it would be a 
famil 


brea 


>to let her go begging her 
trangers. But she had not 


she looked too much 


won upon him; 
like 


1 
t Tn 
wer; 


umn jackanapes,” her fa- 


over, she had contemptible 


city a ymplishments, 
the s« of B 
lad wh she became engaged to that 


and she moped in 


irham. He had been 


oO 
> 


napes,” Foster ; and 

h] Ba San | . 
1 agreeable to think that her 
of his 


in her 


would take her out 
made a will 
~ ] 


and hooted a 


folly ; but, after all, he 
rt consented to the will; 
leaving r of 


im irom 


any 
a Barron 
however, there had been a 
n the Squire ; he could him- 

velieve that it was in his 
iulf suspected at times tha 
A man 
ree is exposed to this dan- 
1 


Survive al 


may 
he Squire had 


is brain. vho lives 


his chil- 
walked to one 
fter another, until he had buried 
yn and his last daughter. Af- 
y Lauson, there were no more 

children for him to see underground 


it fact, coupled with the shock- 
| 


f her death, had strangely 
it had produced that sin- 
ling which we have 


> 


men- 
which seemed to him like 
Now, a little shattered, no 

so long had 


was face to face with his only 


descendant. 
} ] 


» reached out his gray, hard hand, 


it on curly hair. 


started 


her glossy, 
with surprise at the unac- 

ymed touch, and looked up in his 
face with a tearful sparkle of hope. 


The Lauson 


Tragedy. 


“ Be quiet, Bessie,” he said, in a voice 
which was less like a caw than usual. 
“Q grandfather ! ] 


what do _ you 
mean?” she sobbed, guessing that 


deliverance might be 


1 nigh, and ye 
fearing to fall back into despair. 


* Don’t cry,” 


of this 


was the only response 
close - mouthed, imperturbable 
old man. 

“O, was it any one else?” 
“Who do you tl 


“]T have an idea, . 


manded. 
staring at her ste 
press caution. “] 
see.” 

“You know it could n’t 
did it,” Bessie. 
know He’s 

The Squire laughed. 
folks laid it to you,’ 


urged 


it could n’t? 


should be cleared, tl j | 
you again. There’s no tellii 
things, and there’ 
who ’ll be sus} l 

“ And you wl/ 
resumed. 
You 


“Keep quiet 


do such 


Wilte 


Save ] 

Squire. “I’m wate 
quiet. Nota word to; 
Close on this 

which proved t 
Phat 

early, as usual, 
and prepared for 
which are not a 
She had bec 
. | 


le had come upot 


me 


very 
her troub 
read several chapters in 
then she prayed long 
and, after a sob or two 


Ove 


shortcomings, the prayer 


Foster. Such is human dev 


voice of distress is far more 
worship ; t 


than I 
and sorrowful are the true sup] 


ver | 


the voice of 


Her prayer ended, if « 
said to end wl 


the my 


anew to disentangle 
threatened her lover, meanwhile 
ing, half unawares, the noises of the 
night. Darkness has its speech, its still 
small whisperings and mutterings, a 
language which cannot be heard during 





74 
} 


the clamor of day, but wl 
who must listen to it is 


which r 


isSassination should u 


Id almost ne 
] very and 
iscovery and 

¢ 


he sound seemed to restore 


her own powers of speech, and she 


The Lauson Tragedy. 


[May, 

tinto a suc sion of loud screams, 
for help. 

nt the hope which 

under her hand. 

dressing-table, her 

f waxen matches, 

one j nem 

a faint glim- 


was 


recognized 


gasped 


d 
ie still vig- 
ire ap- 
ra violent 
lisarmed and 
’s bed, 
vodshot, 


onscious 


the cold-blooded 


old man, “ what have you been trying 


to knife Bessi 


‘“‘ Because she lay awake and prayed,” 
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was the ready and firm response of of Miss Mercy Lauson. It is almost 
downright mania. needless to add that on the day following 

“Look here, Sallie, what did you kill the maniac was conveyed to the State 
Mercy for?’ mtinued the Squire, Lunatic Asylum, and that shortly after- 


a 
is coun- n 


gates 
him of his 


world 

yur par- 

ip and lie don,” she said, afte lot ene of 
I won't iderer words in must be reported. 
on for 

smile, 


en- 


\ quenc e 


na 
a true di- 


’s character 


nary scene A philosopher is nothing if not philo- 


ht the murderer  sophical. 


MAY-TIME PASTORAL. 


ushes its velvet 


to bourgeon, 


ym these than ever the 
Came L ll: awoke, and heard, and endeavored to answer. 


Whence should fall in my lap the sweet, impossible marvel ? 
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When 
When 


“Wher 


Standi 
Over 


ling rock the gnome with his 


A May-time Pastoral. 


sar from the willowy thicket? 
le ? 


isket of jewels: 


ried, on the steepest perch of the hillside 
spread, and waiting a wind that should bear me 


and over the farms of the valley. 


ildren that m 


wherefore. 


memory ? 


I have chosen: 


‘Ss was yet unexhausted 


iat wasted the gifts of his freedom, 





-time Past. ral, 


ssion. 


May-time, — 
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A May-time Pastoral. 


calm and the sweep of the senses. 
p Dalecarlian valley 
porphyry n 
WwW spotted l é | 
nidsummer Sabbath, 


nkle irch-tr 


nor, 


forehead, 


ts freedom, 





Among the Isles of Shoals. 


AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


T has been my good fortune to wit- this piteous sight; and I well remem- 

I -w wrecks at the Shoal er the hand on my shoulder whicl 
F which v ‘Id me firmly, shuddering ld that 
I was, and forced me to look ji ; 
of myself. What a day of | 


how dreadful the sound of 


ful the certainty, 
that all 


ward 


buried the boy 
und l hicl 


bones, which were removed 
to York and there buried again. It was 





Among 


a steamer bound to Portland 
man told his ry. Boone 


the dis- 

of 

ude, and of 
>: 


it was shini in 


itterness 


it fatal 
y crew 
- , 

SS and 


God 


for re- 


ular tent 
all lay close 


iVS; none 


neral concur- 


two hours 
y had no fire, 
rockweed, and 


in. Star- 


1 
they 


been tl 
three 


boat can 


1 
eek 


saw 


uuthwest, but no 


They built a 


rude boat materials as they 
could gather from the wreck, but she 


was lost in launching. One of the men, 


the Isles of Shoads 


a Swede, is particularly mentioned 


have been full of 


+1 } 
ouers i 


this 


master rushed 


e gentiewomal 


fire, and 
old record mentions 
John Wentworth as b 


ward in benevolence ” 
fellows. 


When visiting i 
was shown the 
the 


i. , , 
Ssheiter themselves. 


time, a few years ago, | 


shallow gorge where unfortunates 
tried to It was the 
serenest of summer days; every 


and shone : I 
into 


1 ] + } 
smued Stood 


down th hollow. 


by the lighthouse 


1 
sprang—a S|] 


piece of masonry — over a hundred feet 
- : : . 2 
into the air, to hold its 


About its 


some 





P : 
4 1 We Ne the Ist S of = 7 als. 
te, and rosy in over the dark water to the 
dark stone. White Island afar off “ki 


rseen flowers so. great red star” 


a handful bleached 


points 
soil out into the sea, so « rid 
it the line of coa sad 
few schooners 
distance. 
where the 
of the S] 


sweetness 


moon, 
harvest-time, 
rreat stai 


} 
n 


On suc 
fluence of 
the he 


the winter 


more 


’ ; 
buas, 


bare mai 


future cri 


What joy they 
with waiti ! 
tent is sh iT witl 
clamors ou yf the cloudy 
and a courage and vigor lurk 
strong voices, I 
he snowy heigh with something better than gl 
your eyes the while he traces ez ge ly the v 
lines that seek the north with 
measured flig 
Gradually the bitter winds abate, 
in March the first flocks of crows 


and they soar finely abov 

















Among 


28th of May, a 

autu undertone 
time accom] i 

ilant chorus of summer i! 


crescendo, till finally the days pass on 


to no other music their sweet mel- 


holy chirrup. In Au 


y-throated 


Save 


hummi 
airs fl itter 
for weeks. 
“13 

ly the wild ro 

bit of swampy 

waving flag 

of which is full o 

tint and shade of gold 


over the island | 


mossy 
of le 
a8) 


slowly 


unite them into clusters of 


towers and battlements; trees, 
1: = iohel } 


hthouses, become 


and domes of som 


of these chan 
pects of tl 

mable value to the lonely child 
always in that solitude. 
slight to be precio 

an oar-blade in the 
twinkling of ag 


ful 


star in the yellow sunshi lrow- 
sy summer afternoon ; 


waltzing away before the wild 


--spout 
I 
wind 
t} ‘leaves the » } he ] ine 
that cleaves the sea irom the advancing 
thunder - cloud ; listant 


the « showers 


that march about the horizon, trailing 


Ish S of Shoals. 


[May, 


their dusky fringes of falling rain over 


sea and land; every phase of the 
great thunder-storms that make glori- 
the July 


the fir floating 


ous weeks of and August, 


from 


film of cloud 


. . : 1 ] 
that rises in sky till the scattered 


rment 
4 


stream 


} 


east- 
for the 
ow; ll these thin are of the 


utmost 


} 


to form a bac 


llers at the 


Isles of sometl 


ling 
perfumes 
sea aiter 
showers, greeting 
from the 

clover, 


ot hows’ 


th from 
shore 


of guns 


the 


iperstition among 
I some 


still 


considera- 


‘hilip Babb, or 
scendant of his, 
, 


ana no 


the more timid to 


dark certain 
n that 


bearing 


over a 
} 


. : 
island, at the 


Babb’s name, 


uneasy spirit is oitenest 


1} vosed to have been 
vicked when 
rest for 


alive, 
in his 


him 


a coarse, striped 


; 


with a leather bel 


hed a sheath containing 
+, sharp and gl i 

j to brandish in 
One of 
-ctly certain that he 


delight 


> 


humanity. 


and he shudders 
li he meet- 
ing. his is his story. it was after 


Sunset (of course), and he was coming 


round the corner of a work-shop, when 


¢ 
I 
1 
t 


dreadful figure ad- 


vancing toward him ; 


he saw wild 


an y 
his first thought 
was that some one wished to make him 
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the victim of a practical joke, and he 
called out something to the effect that 
he “ was n’t afraid” ; but the thing came 
near wit iastly face and hollow 
and, i fiendish expression, 
took out the knife fr its be 


flourished it in > face the 


eyes, 


It and 
Shoal- 
en- 
per- 
tried to 


er, who fi ( he ho and 
il the 
pposed had 


‘hat person was quietly 
d } 


n¢ 


when the poor 


agitated, 
and his belief more firm- 
igl some 


ly than ever. One 


one was Sil 
sunset ; 
murmured 
ly; t 


the stiil 


ick eve ry foot- 

he slowly 

he piazza and 

It was not so dark 

1e face and rec- 

k and leather 

ot prepared 

1 expression of malice 
face, and spite of his 
of mind he was chilled to 
I The 


marrow at the sight. white 
stripes in the frock gleamed like phos- 
phorescent light, so did the awful eyes. 
Again he called aloud, “ V 


Whatdo you war 
when su 


ho are you? 
’ and still advanced, 
ldenly the shape grew indis- 

, first thick and cloudy, then thin, 
dissolving quite and, much 


away, 
amazed, he turned and went back to 
the h perplexed and thoroughly 
These tales I tell as they 
never Babb, 


The whole Babb 


dissatisfied. 
me. I saw 
nor ever ct d, I think. 
family are buried in the valley of Ap- 


were told to 


pledore where the houses stand, and 


till this year a bowling-alley stood upon 
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587 
the spot, and all the balls rolled over 
the bones of all the Babbs; that may 
have been one reason why the head of 
the family restless ; since the 
last equinoctial gale blew the 
building, perhaps he may rest more 
Babb’s is, I bel the 


islands ; 


y Was 5s0 


down 


peat efully. heve, 


only real ghost that haunts 


age on 


> 


though in the loft at the pars« 
Star (a 


7 


under the 
p or 


ste] 


mere creep - hole 


eaves, unattainable by any 


ladder) there is (in windy weather) the 
most of 


sounds, as if two bluff old fellows were 


extraordinary < bination 


swearing at each other, grt 
continually, with a perseverance wor 
of a better cause. Really, it is a most 


racket! A 


ld x {> 
ola woman ir 


ereeable lean, brown, 


disas 
hollow-eyed m Star used 
to tell how her daug aw died, 
j took the out of 
dish cheeks to hear, for the dying 
woman thought the ghosts 1 


in a way that color 


hil 
vere 
ing for her outside, against the 

“ Ma’y Hahner” (Mary Hannah), sl 
said to me, “a 
*‘Who’s that 
house down underneath 
° No, it in’,’ 
Hahner, 


whisperin’, 


scratching, 


ain’t notl 


there ain’t tearin’ 


the house down underneat he win- 
‘Yes, ye 


‘there is! I 


der.’ ys she, 


em sc ratching, 
down 


And then I 


know’d Ma’y Hahner was goin’ to die, 


scratching, tearing house 


underneath the winder ! 


and so she did afore mornin.” 

There is a superstition here and along 
the coast to this effect. A man gath- 
ering drift-wood or whatever it may be, 
spade stuck in the 


sees a ground as if 


inviting him to dig. He isn’t quite 
ready, goes and empties his basket 
first, then comes back to investigate, 


and lo! there’s nothing there! and he 
is tormented the rest of his life with 
the thought that probably untold wealth 
lay beneath that spade, which he might 
have possessed had he only been wise 
enough to seize treasure when it 
offered itself. A certain man named 
William Mace, living at Star long, long 


*> 


1 


the 


ago, swore that he had had this experi- 
ence, and there’s a dim tradition that 





rson seein 


y+ 
4 


1 
Dusine 





The Legend of Fubal. 


THE LEGEND OF JUBAL. 


W ite » N Cain was driven from Jehovah’s land 
He wandered eastward, seeking some far strand 
Ruled by |} ind gods who asked no offerin; gs. 
as aromatic things 
sense of frames divine 
nce for their food and wine: 
winked at faults and folly, 
} 


melancholy. 


He never had a doubt that such gods were ; 


He lookes ithin, < aw them mirrored there. 
Some ink » came ; to Tartary, 
And some 1; but, howsoe’er it be, 

planted where sweet waters ran 


And in that home of Cain the Arts began. 


in the early world: 
ship with sail unfurled 
carce a wavelet curled; 
s of the skies, 
to strength through centuries ; 
their giant limbs, 


imes the sweet birds’ marriage hymns. 


_~ none had heard of Death 
1 and it was his faith 
j harsh Jehovah’s law, 
nortal, since no halt or flaw 
betrayed six hundred years, 
that autumn never sears 
backward as he ran, his frame 
h morn the same, 
his gaze; and that red brand, 
rene f Jehovah’s hand, 
unwearied eye, 
it memory. 
py offspring shall not know 
from out a man may flow 
his brother.” ‘True, his race 
stamped upon his new-born face 
brand no whit less cleat 


held that little copy dear. 


Thus generations in glad idlesse throve, 

Nor hunted prey, nor with each other strove ; 

For clearest springs were plenteous in the land, 

And gourds for cups; the ripe fruits sought the hand, 
shs with fragrant gold ; 


c 
> 


Bending the laden bou 


And for their roofs and garments wealth untold 





The Legend of Fubal. [May, 
Lay everywhere in grasses and broad leaves: 
They labored gently, as a maid who weaves 
Her hair in mimic mats, and pauses oft 
And strokes across her hand the tresses soft, 
Then peeps to watch the poiséd butterfly, 
burthened ants that homeward 
li oe ring 


finish 


Now 


And Work 


+ 


vill 
] 


ranch, no pebb 


no more.’’ 
e from the brook, 





The L 


gend of Fubal. 


orm, no shadow, but new dearness took 
From tl 


No f 


+} } 
tne one 


ow began to 
id 


ought that life must have an end; 
] nartine } 
last parting n 


send 
1 through love and wedded bliss, 
m into finer tenderness. 

ry lisclose d her fac e divine, 


ut moves among them ; 


yg at each call, 
a ] 
understand, 


ponsive h 
i 


it when all too late 


ing hand, 


- 14 
yieia ul 


h Tubal-Cain 





-gend of Fu bal, 


which became 
sn soul of things, 


1 
‘ 


re On inner sj 


1 


4 hand, 
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He drew all glowing from the busy heat, 
All breathing as with life that he could beat 
With thundering hammer, making it obey 
His will creative, like the pale soft clay. 
Each day he wrought and better than he planned, 
Shape breeding shape beneath his restless hand. 
(The soul without still helps the soul within, 
And its deft magic ends what we begin.) 
Nay, in his dreams his hammer he would wield 
And seem to see a myriad types revealed, 
Then spring with wondering triumphant cry, 
And, lest the inspiring vision should go by, 
Would rush to labor with that plastic zeal 
Which all the passion of our life can steal 
For force to work with. Each day saw the birth 
Of various forms which, flung upon the earth, 
Seemed harmless toys to cheat the exacting hour, 
But were as seeds instinct with hidden power. 
the spikéd wheel, the chain, 
and moans of pain, 
in share and spade, 
saw, and deep-curved blade, 


ground. 
of devic e, 
became the price 


x, damning blight. 


Or greedy ; 
Save the one ill of sinki into nought, 
Banished from action and act-shaping thought. 
He was the sire of swift-transforming skill, 
Which arms for conquest man’s ambitious will; 
And round him gladly, as his hammer rung, 
Gathered the elders and the growing 


These handled vag lied the tools, 


young : 
iely and those p 


uc 
} 
I 


Till, happy chance begetting conscious rules, 


The home of Cain with industry was rife, 
And glimpses of a strong persistent life, 
Panting through generations as one breath, 
And filling with its soul the blank of death 

Jubal, too, watched the hammer, till his eyes, 

No longer following its fall or rise, 

Seemed glad with something that they could not see, 

But only listened to, —some melody, 
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The Legend of Fu bal. 


Wherein dumb longings inward speech had found, 


Won from the common store of struggling sound. 
Then, as the metal shapes more various grew, 
' 


And, hurled upon each other, resonance drew, 


Each gave new tones, the revelations dim 


Of some external soul that spoke for him: 


1 1 , : 
eis Clang, the Clash, the 


1al room 


And 

Then 

And on the da witl iver es he g 
As had some manifested god been there: 


It was his thought he saw; the presenc 
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Of unachieved achievement, the high task, 


The mighty unborn spirit that doth ask 
ghty | 


With irresistible cry for blood and breath, 


Till feeding its great life we sink in death. 


He said: “ Were now those mighty tones and cries 
That from the giant soul of earth arise, 
Those groans of some far, 


Some power at wrestle 
Those sounds which ‘ying form 
Of clay and metal, an “ss swarm 


Fill the wide 


tremors: were those wed 


such Pp ission fed 


in our common speec 


*h, 


in tones whose changing reach, 
need, informs the sense 
iner difference, — 
reat vision, now obscurely bright 
As morning hills that melt in new-poured light, 
Wrought int 1 form and living sound, 


Moving with ordered throb and sure rebound, 
Then — Nay, I Jubal will that work begin! 


The generations of our race shall win 
New life, that grows fro1 ut the heart of this, 
As spring from 


From out the d 


as lovers’ bliss 


ose chiller ray 
unchanged world of yesterday ; 
order of his dream divine 
mpian forms within the mine; 
it could fill the earthly round 
With throngéd joys of form-begotten sound 
Must shrink intense within the patient power 
h the niggard hour. 


That lonely labors throug 


Such patience have the heroes who begin, 
Sailing the first toward lands which others win. 
Jubal must dare as great beginners dare, 

Strike form’s first way in matter rude and bare, 
lenteous quire 


Pp 
Of the world’s harvest, make one poor small lyre. 


And yearning vaguely toward the 


He made it, and from out its measured frame 
Drew the harmonic soul, whose answers came 
With guidance sweet and lessons of delight 
Teaching to ear and hand the blissful Right, 
Where strictest law is gladness to the sense, 
And all desire bends toward obedience. 

Then Jubal poured his triumph in a song, — 
The rapturous word that rapturous notes prolong 
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As radiance streams from smallest things that burn 
Or thought of loving into love doth turn. 

And still his lyre gave companionship 

In sense-taught concert as of lip with lip. 

Alone amid the hills at first he tried 

His wingéd song; then with adoring pride 

And bridegroom’s joy at leading forth his bride, 
He said, “ This wonder which my soul hath found, 
This heart of music in the might of sound, 

Shall forthwith be the share of all our race 

And like the morning gladden common space: 
The song shall spread and swell as rivers do, 

And I will teach our youth with skill to woo 

This living lyre, to know its secret will, 

Its fine division of the good and ill. 

So shall men call me sire of harmony, 

And where great Song is, there my life shall be.” 


Thus glorying as a god beneficent, 

Forth from his solitary joy he went 

To bless mankind. It was at evening, 

When shadows lengthen from each westward thing, 
When imminence of change makes sense more fine 
And light seems holier in its grand decline. 

The fruit-trees wore their studded coronal, 

Earth and her children were at festival, 

Glowing as with one heart and one consent, — 


love, trees, rocks, in sweet warm radiance blent. 


Thought, 
The tribe of Cain was resting on the ground, 
The various ages wreathed in one broad round. 
Here lay, ile children peeped o’er his huge thighs, 
The sinewy man embrowned by centuries ; 

the broad-bosomed mother of the strong 

Demeter, placid o’er the throng 

Of young lit forms whose rest was movement too, — 
Tricks, prattle, nods, and laughs that lightly flew, 
And swayings as of flower-beds where Love blew. 
For all had feasted well upon the flesh 
Of juicy fruits, on nuts, and honey fresh, 
And now t wine was health-bred merriment, 
Which through the generations circling went, 
Leaving none sad, for even father Cain 
Smiled as a Titan might, despising pain. 
Jabal sat circled with a playful ring 
Of children, lambs and whelps, whose gambolling, 
With tiny hoofs, paws, hands, and dimpled feet, 
Made barks, bleats, laughs, in pretty hubbub meet. 
But Tubal’s hammer rang from far away, 
Tubal alone would keep no holiday, 
His furnace must not slack for any feast, 
For of all hardship work he counted least ; 
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He scorned all rest but sleep, where every dream 
Made his repose more potent action seem. 


Yet with health’s nectar some strange thirst was blent, 
The fateful growth, the unnamed discontent, 

The inward shaping toward some unborn power, 
Some deeper-breathing act, the being’s flower. 
After all gestures, words, and speech of eyes, 

The soul had more to tell, and broke in sighs. 
Then from the east, with glory on his head 

Such as low-slanting beams on corn-waves spread, 
Came Jubal with his lyre: there ’mid the throng, 
Where the blank space was, poured a solemn song, 
Touching his lyre to full harmonic throb 

And measured pulse, with cadences that sob, 

Exult and cry, and search the inmost deep 

Where the dark sources of new passion sleep. 

Joy took the air, and took each breathing soul, 
Embracing them in one entrancéd whole, 

Yet thrilled each varying frame to various ends, 
As Spring new-waking through the creatures sends 
Or rage or tenderness ; more plenteous life 


Here breeding dread, and there a fiercer strife. 


He who had lived through twice three centuries, 

Whose months monotonous, like trees on trees 

In hoary forests, stretched a backward maze, 

Dreamed himself dimly through the travelled days 

Till in clear light he paused, and felt the sun 

That warmed him when he was a little one; 

Knew that true heaven, the recovered past, 

The dear small Known amid the Unknown vast, 

And in that heaven wept. But younger limbs 

Thrilled toward the future, that bright land which swims 
In western glory, isles and streams and bays, 

Where hidden pleasures float in golden haze. 

And in all these the rhythmic influence, 

Sweetly o’ercharging the delighted sense, 

Flowed out in movements, little waves that spread 
Enlarging, till in tidal union led 

The youths and maidens both alike long-tressed, 
By grace inspiring melody possessed, : 
Rose in slow dance, with beauteous floating swerve 
Of limbs and hair, and many a melting curve 

Of ringéd feet swayed by each close-linked palm: 
Then Jubal poured more rapture in his psalm, 

The dance fired music, music fired the dance, 

The glow diffusive lit each countenance, 

Till all the circling tribe arose and stood 

With glad yet awful shock of that mysterious good. 


Even Tubal caught the sound, and wondering came, 
Urging his sooty bulk like smoke-wrapt flame 
Till he could see his brother with the lyre, 
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1e work for which he lent his furnace-fire 
nd diligent hammer, witting nought of this, — 
power in metal shape which made stra 
Entering within him like a dream full-frat 


creations finished in a thought. 


The sun had sunk, but music still was there, 
And when this ceased, still triumph 
, 


filled the air: 
It seemed the stars were sh l 


ont was ever like 
All clung with praise to J 


That he caught, 


Some 
With otl 
W here 


He took a raft, 
Southward 

He Saw al las 
Beholding mount 
Rushed through 


That swept with full 
l 

Weighting his voice with deep relig 

The iteration of slow chant sublime. 


It was the region long inhabited 
By all the race of Seth, and yal said: 
*“ Here have I found my thirsty soul’s desire, 


Eastward the hills touch heaven, and evening’s fire 


Flames through deep waters; I will take my rest 
> b' 4 ? 
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And feed anew from my great mother’s breast, 
The sky-clasped Earth, whose voices nurture me 
As the flowers’ sweetness doth the honey-bee.” 
He lingered wandering for many an age, 
And sowing music made high heritage 
For generations far beyond the Flood, — 
For the poor late-begotten human brood 
Born to life’s weary brevity and perilous good. 
ever as he travelled he would climb 
hest mountain, yet the heavenly 
tolling of the far-off 
thway, never t 
he rose the h¢ 


mountain ¢ 


more. 


m weak, 


My brethren I will see, ar iat fair plain 
Where I and Son ere born. There fresh-voiced you 
Will pour my i l 

Which now abides 


But only it he ul, 1c Wi } stand 


Helpless to move. My tribe will welcome me, 


Jubal, the sire of all 


The way was weary. Many a date-palm grew, 
And shook out clustered gold against the blue, 
While Jubal, guided by the steadfast spheres, 
Sought the dear home of those first eager years, 
When, with fresh vision fed, the fuller will 
Took living outward shape in pliant skill; 


“or still he hoped to find the former things 
I til | os, 
And the warm gladness recognition brings. 
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His footsteps erred among the mazy woods 

And long illusive sameness of the floods, 

Winding and wandering. Through far regions, strange 
With Gentile homes and faces, did he range, 

And left his music in their memory, 

And left at last, when nought besides would free 

His homeward steps from clinging hands and cries, 
The ancient lyre. And now in ignorant eyes 

No sign remained of Jubal, Lamech’s son, 


That mortal frame wherein was first begun 

The immortal life of song. His withered brow 
Pressed over eyes that held no fire-orbs now, 
His locks streamed whiteness on the hurrying air, 
The unresting soul had worn itself quite bare 

Of beauteous token, as the outworn might 

Of oaks slow dying, gaunt in summer’s light. 
His full deep voice toward thinnest treble ran: 


He was the rune-writ story of a man. 


And so at last he neared the well-known land, 
Could see the hills in ancient order stand 

With friendly faces whose familiar gaze 

Looked through the sunshine of his childish days, 
Knew the deep-shadowed folds of hanging woods, 
And seemed to see the selfsame insect broods 
Whirling and quivering o’er the flowers, to hear 


Th lfeam > ; lict . > 
The selfsame cuckoo making distance near. 


Yea, the dear Earth, with mother’s constancy, 


Met and embraced him, and said: “ Thou art he! 


was thine, 


But wending ever through the watered plain, 

Firm not to rest save in the home of Cain, 

He saw dread Change, with dubious face and cold 
That never kept a welcome for the old, 

Like some strange heir upon the hearth, arise 
Saying, “This home is mine.” He thought his eyes 
Mocked all deep memories, as things new made, 
Usurping sense, make old things shrink and fade 
And seem ashamed to meet the staring day. 

His memory saw a small foot-trodden way, 

His eyes a broad far-stretching paven road 

Bordered with many a tomb and fair abode ; 

The little city that once nestled low 

As buzzing groups about some central glow, 

Spread like a murmuring crowd o’er plain and steep, 
Or monster huge in heavy-breathing sleep. 

His heart grew faint, and tremblingly he sank 

Close by the wayside on a weed-grown bank, 

Not far from where a new-raised temple stood, 
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Sky-roofed, and fragrant with wrought cedar-wood. 
The morning sun was high; his rays fell hot 
On this hap-chosen, dusty, common spot, 


On the dry withered grass and withered man: 
The wondrous frame where melody began 


Lay as a tomb defaced that no eye cared to scan. 


But while he sank far music reached his ear. 

He listened until wonder silenced fear 

And gladness wonder ; for the broadening stream 
Of sound advancing was his early dream, 


Brought like fulfilment of forgotten prayer ; 
| 


As if his soul, breathed out upon the air, 
Had held the invisible seeds of harmony 
Quick with the various strains of life to be. 
He listened: the sweet mingled difference 
With charm alternate took the meeting sense ;' 
Then bursting like some shield-broad lily red, 
Sudden and near the trumpet’s notes outspread, 
And soon his eyes could see the metal flower, 
Shining upturned, out on the morning pour 
Its incense audible; could see a train 
From out the street slow-winding on the plain 
With lyres and cymbals, flutes and psalteries, 
While men, youths, maids, in concert sang to these 
With various throat, or in succession poured, 
Or in full volume mingled. But one word 
Ruled each recurrent rise and answering fall, 
As when the multitudes adoring call 
On some great name divine, their common soul, 
The common need, love, joy, that knits them in one whole. 
oe 1? “Jubal” filled the air 
aloft, a spirit there, 
he quire, the full-fraught strain 
That grateful rolled itself to him again. 
The aged man adust upon the bank — 
Whom no eye saw —at first with rapture drank 
The bliss of music, then, with swelling heart, 
Felt, this was his own being’s greater part, 
The universal joy once born in him. 
But when the train, with living face and limb 
And vocal breath, came nearer and more near, 
The longing grew that they should hold him dear; 
Him, Lamech’s son, whom all their fathers knew, 
The breathing Jubal,—him, to whom their love was due. 


All was forgotten but the burning need 

To claim his fuller self, to claim the deed 
That lived away from him, and grew apart, 
While he as from a tomb, with lonely heart, 


Warmed by no meeting glance, no hand that pressed, 
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Lay chill amid the life his life had blessed. 

What though his song should spread from man’s small race 
Out through the myriad worlds that people space, 

1eavens one joy-diffusing quire ?— 


ast would throb the keen desire 


f this poor aged flesh, this eventide, 


1 } 1 } 
l yn In darkness to su 
that, having 


centuries, 


rance is mere 
ehter died from 
saw profanation 
Jubal was but a name in 
“Lae ae x ‘ 
For glorious power untoucl 
Which creeps with creeping time ; 
And tl 1e day, it must | 


e crime 
Even with scoffing at a madman’s lie 
Jubal was not a name to wed with mock 


Two rushed upon him: two, the most devout 


In honor of great Jubal, thrust him out, 
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And beat him with their flutes. °T was little need; 
He strove not, cried not, but with tottering speed, 
As if the scorn and howls were driving wind 
That urged his body, serving so the mind 
h could but shrink and yearn, he sought the screen 
Of thorny thickets, and there fel 
immortal name of Jubal 
bal lonely laid him down 
ithin his soul, “ This is the end: 
earth to where the heavens bend 
n’s travel, I have breathed my soul: 
the remnant of that whole, 
a life, a lonely pain; 
thirst were vain, 


rs nought comes to me agai 


shadowy 


bove— 
V 


-art was strong 


me, great Song?’ 


still wrought 


vision blent: 


Any b 
Was I not all thy yearning and delig] 
Thy chosen search, thy senses’ beauteous Right, 
Which still had been the hun 


In céntral heaven, hadst thou 


ger of thy frame 
! il 


1 ] 
een Still the same: 


+ >? 
Brae ; 
Wouldst thou have asked aught else from any god, 
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Whether with gleaming feet on earth he trod 
Or thundered through the skies, as other share 
Of mortal good, than in thy soul to bear 

The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 
Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious breast ? 
No, thou hadst grasped thy lot with all its pain, 
Nor loosed it any painless lot to gain 

Where music’s voice was silent; for thy fate 
Was human music’s self incorporate : 

Thy senses’ keenness and thy passionate strife 
Were flesh of her flesh and her womb of life. 
And greatly hast thou lived, for not alone 

With hidden raptures were her secrets shown, 
Buried within thee, as the purple light 

Of gems may sleep in solitary night ; 

But thy expanding joy was still to give, 

And with the generous air in song to live, 
Feeding the wave of ever-widening bliss 
Where fellowship means equal perfectness. 
And on the mountains in thy wandering 

Thy feet were beautiful as blossomed spring, 
That turns the leafless wood to love’s glad home, 
For with thy coming melody was come. 

This was thy lot, to feel, create, bestow, 


to know 


And that immeasurable life 
| 


From which the fleshly self falls shrivelled, dead, 
A seed primeval that has forests bred. 

It is the glory of the heritage 

Thy life has left, that makes thy outcast age: 
Thy limbs shall lie dark, tombless on this sod, 
Because thou shinest in man’s soul, a god, 

Who found and gave new passion and new joy, 
That nought but Earth’s destruction can destroy. 
Thy gifts to give was thine of men alone: 

’T was but in giving that thou couldst atone 

For too much wealth amid their poverty.” 


The words seemed melting into symphony, 
The wings upbore him, and the gazing song 
Was floating him the heavenly space along, 
Where mighty harmonies all gently fell 
“hrough veiling vastness, like the far-off bell, 
Till, ever onward through the choral blue, 
He heard more faintly and more faintly knew, 
Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 
The All-creating Presence for his grave. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
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S the two little steamers found 
4 their among the 
windings of the St. Louis River (where 
half the time one boat appeared, to 


way out from 


those on board the other, to be gliding 
about, not on any stream, but breast- 
deep in a grassy sea of flat meadows), 
and desperately puffing and panting, 
put their noses into the white teeth of 
an easterly gale on St. Louis Bay, a 
bleak cluster of new-looking wooden 
houses, on a southward-fronting hill- 
side, was pointed out to us as the 
Mecca of our pilgrimage. 

The first sight, to us 


was not 


shivering on 
particularly cheering 
ps ICU J ne De. 
as we passed on into Superior 

a stroke of light from a rift 

in the clouds fell like a prophetic fin- 
ger on the little checkered spot bright- 
view be- 


ening in the wilderness, the 


came more interesting. The town lies 
on the lower 
which 


terraces of wooded hills 
water’s edge, by 


istant background 
mountain range, — 


rise from the 
, 
1 


easy grades, to the « 
of a magnificent 
a truly imposing site, to one who can 
look beyond those cheap wooden frames, 
—the staging whereby the real city 
is built, — and see the civilization of the 
future clustering along the shore, and 
hanging upon the benches of that am- 
ple amphitheatre. 

The two bays were evidently once an 
open basin of the lake, from which 
they have been cut off, one after the 
other, by points of land formed by the 
action of its waves meeting the current 
of the river. Between the lake and 
Superior Bay is Minnesota Point, — an 
enormous bar seven miles in length, 
covered by a long procession of trees 
and bushes, which appear to be march- 
ing in solid column, after their captain, 
the lighthouse, across the head of the 
lake, towards the land of Wisconsin. 
It is like a mighty arm thrust down 
from the north shore to take the fury 


of the lake storms on one side, and 


to protect the haven thus formed on 
the other. Seated on the rocky shoul- 
der of this arm, with one foot on 
the lake, and the other on the bay, is 
the infant city of Duluth. 

Approaching a wharf on the bay side 
of the narrow peninsula, we perceive 
a very large crowd for so small a town 
awaiting our arrival. On landing, we 
are made fully aware of the hospitable 
intent of the citizens. They not only 
sent the two steamers up the river to 
fetch us, but here they are crowding 
to welcome and carry us off 
homes. As there is no 


to their 
hotel in the 
place (though spacious ones are build- 
ing), we are glad to fall into the hands 
of these new friends, some of whom 
have hastened the completion of their 
summer-built houses on our account. 
We are regarded as no ordinary guests, 
the real fathers of the city being of our 
party in Phila- 
delphia have made a great Northwest- 
ern port and market possible — nay, in- 
evitable—at this point. 


A few papers signed 


The idea of 
such a city had long been in the air ; 
but it was these men who caught the 
floating germ and planted it here. In 
other words, it is the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi Railroad that builds 
Duluth, and they are the builders of 
the railroad. 

The “avenue” laid out on Minnesota 
Point is not yet the remarkably fine 
thing it looks on paper, and is no doubt 
destined to be in the future, —a grand 
thoroughfare extending some seven 
this natural breakwater, 
betwixt lake and bay. At present one 
sees but a rough, pebbly road, which 
looks more like a line of very tremen- 


miles along 


dous handwriting, italicized by a wooden 
sidewalk drawn under it. It is flanked 
by a few stores, dwellings, and Indian 
huts, and by a good many trees in the 
neighborhood of the wharf; and it 
leads up thence to the real city front, 
half or three quarters of a mile above. 
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igton, — like flies ppeared that the r 
of that monstrous forefin- was not com ng 
J 


vilroac 
to the north shore at 

ke, which is seen pointing all, but the other end of Superior 
ction across the Bay, in the State of Wisconsin. This 
towns was the project of Breckenrid re and 
he most his Southern associates, who got a land- 
western ex- grant through ri *ress, nd founded 
ind river Superior Ci i have 
: a strongh slave : 
enemy’s country, —a Northern metrop- 
olis to whi h they ould | i | ir 
servants the cool 
breezes Superior 


OTe’ 


own of con- 


ce, and stu- 


nere’s no vood 


from St. 
crossing 


above Fon 


Superior 
to work and Company — amountin 
se. expected gr a half 


million d 
its mag 

sixteen hundred thousand acres — were 
and t } upon the market by Jay Cooke, ani 
It cost me l sold within a week’s time, so great was 
r to keep my wharfin re- the confidence of 


financial men in the 
scheme and its supporters. An immense 


force of laborers was 


is you sec it, to the lake 
got a cent for it.” 


in the mean while 
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e line of the 


road, and 
the work was pushed forward rapidly 


thrown upon tl 


towards completion. 
Then the tl 


three or four faithful ones, 
had held on so long here 


who under 


ai } _ re > + } > Y + } ; 
all discou ements, began to see their 
reward. town had been laid 


out, 
of the 
Minnesota 


inclu and and that part 
township of Duluth lying on 
Point and the head of the 
bay, and called | 

Doolooth 
man, Daniel Greysolon Du Luth (or De 
Luth, or De Delhut, for 


various 


Juluth (pronounced 


), after the adventurous French- 


Lut, or even 
his name appears spelled in 
ways), a native of Lyons, — soldier, In- 


dian-trader, and explorer, — whose ca- 


noes st raped the grave 1 on these shores 
nearly two hundred ye: ago. The 


land-owners crants to 


the railroad, and i as enriched them 


in return. One who came here fifteen 


Indian farmer ” (sent 
out by the government to teach the In- 


] Ne 
of the soil) sells 


npted " 


then, 
r Street 


dians the 


waves break upon a 


] } 1 tel - lec 
le and sand, which’‘stretches for miles 
1; ns 1 ! 
ng Minnesota Point (like an edge to 

sickle), and crops out again in 


that I g 
beautiful colored coves and 


basins un- 
der the juttin: ock i 
4 


wood-crowned cliffs of north shore. 


The water is deep and t1 
| 
i 


insparent, and 


delightful in calm weather, afloat 
skiff, or 


projecting ledge look 


it is 
in a he shelf of a 


qaqown 


through 
the softly heaving, indolent, cool, crys- 
tal waves, and see the curiously tinted 
at the bot- 


in agates 


, hit . 
stones and pebbDly mosak 


tom. The beaches abound 


which are constantly gathered, and 


which are as constantly washed up 


afresh by every storm. This shore is 
noted for them ; and it is 
see 


amusing to 


newly once 


arrived t ts run at 
: 
i 


to the water, and, oblivious of all the 
grander attractions of the place, go 
peering and poking in shingle for 
these not very precious stones. 


Returning from a ramble on the 


[May, 


rocks, I am attracted by a crowd on a 
Street corner, 


-d on 


murder 


the spot a couple of days 


discussing a 
committ 
y some Philadelnphi ] 

igo. Some huiadeiphia roughs em- 


on the railroad got into a row 


>» door of a 


from which 


hey had been ejected, and made an at- 


saloon 


upon a young man passing by, 
t Lb: 


, crying, “ Kill him! kill 


and did kill with a stal 


pursued hin 
him ) froma 
knife hi er who came to his res- 
brave 
hls 


his death created 


cue. victim was a young 


7 
respected 


settied ci 
the 


them, — ju 


offenders 


I took in, < 
set of fellows 
listening w 
testimony of 

er. The 


1 


ers woul 


noral of a 
tale. Si l 


} ro} 
vpencn, 


in coarse, 


transgressor. 


does not 


gone 

e than himself. His 

given him up as irreclaima- 
he was, at last, a d: 


borer on a railroad, and 
panion of assassins. 


With no grand jury, and no jail in 
Paul, 


railro 


the » nearer than St. but 


th a powerful gang of | labor- 
ers at hand threatening the rescue of 
their comrades, certainly a 


-mptati o a hot- blooded 
Ity by 
the simple device of a vigilance com- 


and a Better counsels 


Strong te 
young town solve the difficu 


mittee rope. 
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prevail, however, and five 

proved to have been,concerned in the 


of the nine, 
imprisoned in a lager-beer 
of the ere they 
night, — lager, lager 
drop to drink. 


murder, are 


brewery b: 


ack town, wl 
thirsty 


and not a 


spend a 
everywhere, 
To prevent a rescue, the 
by a strong guard of 


streets are pa- 
trolled after dark 
citizens, who can be heard walking up 
and down on sidewalks all night 


long, and challenging each other under 
our windows. 
“ Who 


“c 


goes there ?”’ 
Friend. 

“ Advance, friend, and give the coun- 
tersign.” 


The countersign ] 


is whispered loud 


nthir > 
within € 


t any 


it is the popular name 


one asy ear- 
know that 
mentioned innocent bever- 
prema- 


fot 


once it is bawled out 
nced sentinel. 


the 


inexperie 
there?” is 


ither unmilitary 
ly ince, 
vou ? 


Lager, and 
fo] 


” 


] 


ent escort, to be lod 


wed 


in prison Paul. I hope that 
sen- 


will 


i 
hey come to be tried and 
the v Is 
merciful considerati 


tenced, the jolt through voor 
be taken into 1 
, 


as something that sh6uld mitig 
Hy ] hr + 
nnal  agoramsag we 
ur business-men are 
the citizens, and discussing 
dredging the inner harbx 
a breakwater for the outer 


and making one grand harbor 
two 
Minnesota P 


ample time to 


a canal across 


enjoy ourselves. 


lay we accompany them on 


Louis River, to inspect the 
1e railroad at various points. 
down 
Minnesota Point, 


upon 


a steamboat excursion 
he end of 

the 
a breakwater 
e for the protection of 
Harbor ; and a visit to Supe- 
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rior City itself, lying on a low plateau 
across the cl hannel, —a desolate-look- 
ing town of 


ke ndowed 


and dwellings, 


ves, bro- 

pid ated 
one hopeful 
tant 


deserted wha 
warehouses, dila 


yt and 
newspaper which cons 


with the 


keeps up a 
warfare rival sheet at Duluth. 
Then it 
trout streams of 
morning or 


is a fishing excursion up the 


the north 
| ee 
moonlight row uj 
or bay, and a visit to the 
islands.” 
among tl 
of the place 
view of the 


These are 1é¢ most interest- 
They lie 


ing curiosities 
in full 


town, mostly off 
Rice’s Point, Superior 
Bay from the 
pretty sisterl 
gracefully 
of its little gr 
They ar 


which separates 
bay of St. Le 


100d of green- 


o> 


uTS, 
} 
woode 


ets, each toppec 
shaggy spires 


tamaracks. e actually floating, 
apparently by the 
dow 


. | 
sh Ll) 


though anchored 
roots of 


them to 


trees reaching through 


he bottom of the 


sin in which they rest. 


and rock in storms, and are sometimes 


moved from their moorings 


winds and seas, when they fi 


some new position. 


ago one of these green-mast 


ps parted its cables in a we 


gale, crossed the bay under a full 
of tamarack boughs, and 


Minnesota Point, wh 


erounded 
ere it still rer 
We touched at it in one of our 

and found it to all 
a mere raft 


an accumulation of 


sions, appearanc 


of living roots i 
veget bl 
It is overgrown with moss ar 
and trees or thirty 
We did not | F 
on such an swampy mass 
could but satisfied 


ourselves with thrusting our oars und 


reed 


ind upon it (if setting foot 
imphibious, 
be called landing), 
it, as we rowed about its edge. 

The i 
pears a great mystery 
and he 


theories suggested 


existence of the 


it is amusing to hear the ingenious 
arding their 


> 


reg ori- 


gin. The phenomenon is not, how- 
peculiar to this region. Pliny the 


Rome, 


ever, 
Younger noted, on a lake near 
reed-overgrown islands 
times floated off with sheep that 


which some- 


had 
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ventured upon them from the 
The “floating 
seen by th 


shore. 


gardens” of Mexico, 


e Spanish discoverers, were 
formations, which the 


similar natives 


had put to a picturesque use, by c« 


i sediment from 


huts 
a lake in 


irom 


ich 


pushi 
ble 
standing 


criiling i¢aves 
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which the minute fibres of shore plants 


soon penetrate and attach. The march 
the direction in 
and 


following the little foragers, an army of 


of vegetation tends in 
4 } 4 Hr ) . 
which it finds sustenance ; soon 


1 


reeds and rushes and bushes 


unstable surf 


even upon the 


mortal 


side, and havi: 
’s own park, with 
icious waterfa 
very Ol j 
yne could hang up his 
itedly during two or 
> year. 
immediately 


enchanting, as 
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hammers resound on the roofs 


hurch, and dwellings, I pass 


where 


| stumps and rocks and piles 
-and enter 
‘ avenue,” opened by the axe, 


er and cord-wood, 
linge up the mountain slope 
Ing uy ne mountain siope. 
side is a perfect wall of woods 

is not hard to fancy a wall of 
fronts twenty years hence. 

is soft and still, a few 
but 


place is 


the trees, 

erwiee the eilence of the 

inerwise the siuence of the 

| ~ ler Faer ~ } 

oken only by the I 
} 


far-off hammers of 


nters and the echoing strokes 
d of the 


1oppers are 


the upper en avenue. 
at work cut- 


the forest 


their 
mooth stems 
f pine and 
them, let- 

overgrown 
} 


boughs, 


on the 


opening 
terrible 

t tangled tree- 
and crossed, 
springs, I reach 
out to be no 
Here the 
forefinger of a tornado had 


hich turns 
i. forest windfall. 


thrown into 


of trees, 


the roots and 

a few acres 

fire had been 
a melancholy waste of 


afterwards 


yw find that I have passed 
urd of the town, far above 


its avenues. The spot 
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is the haunt of hawks, pigeons, cross- 
bills, small birds, and mosquitoes. The 
are for the raspberries, 
which have sprung up profusely all 
about the windfall ; and the hawks are 


after the birds. 


birds there 


The mosquitoes seem 
to be there chiefly on my account. But 
7 too persistent attentions, I 


for their 
content to pass the 


should be 


of the morning in this spot. 


the summit of a ledge I look out upon 
a wondrous picture of the world, — the 
windings of the 
sister bays, the great lake itself, wi 
floating islands, dividing points of land, 


and blue lines of forest swe 


distant shores, all lying encl 


der a misty spell. A steamer 
the bay, an idle schooner, 


up 

canoe on the lake, appear sus 
I With 

lovely scene before my eyes, 


half-burnt log, and 


} stillness. 
exquisite 
I sitona ha 
quitoes, and 


think what a fine place 


I 

this would be to have a Rip Van Win- 

kle nap, 

hen e. when 

been displaced 

cious streets 

harbor thronge< 
there | 

town by a shor 

pass through the 

beast of a thicke 

about 


There linger 


degenerate Indians, 
man’s nets, and 

The 
ure among them is a youn 
ll 


whiskey. 
heroically painted featur 
in his | t, wi 
bluebe 

man’s money. 

It is a region of Nearly 
every day we discover baseless prom- 
the lake, and 
magnified or growing downwards ; 


I am told that 


ontories across forests 
and 
it is no very uncommon 
thing to see two or three steamers 
—the 


another 


hen 
when 


real 


only one is approaching, - 


steamer on the water, 
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inverted above that, and perhaps still 
another in the clouds. Wonderful sun- 
dogs and moon-dogs dre seen here and 
throughout the State. “ You think the 
in two or three places at 


lady to me; 


sun is rising 


once,” said a who also 
moons in the 
heavens on a winter’s night. Around 
the real moon was a luminous circle, 
and this quartered by a c 


formed by 


told of having seen five 


was 
four extending 
to four mock moons through which the 
That is, the central 
orb appeared as the hub of a wonderful 
da 
each 


ross 


bright bars 


circle was drawn. 


celestial wheel with four 


mock 


spokes, an 
moon at the juncture of 
spoke with the rim. 

The winters are milder and the sum- 
t Duluth than at St. Paul, 


immense body of the 


mers cool 


+h, lal + , 
— tne iaAKe Water 


serving to modify extremes of 
temperature. The not always 


closed over with ice inter, ang it 


opens to navigation quite as early in 


¢ 
\ 


Huron and Michigan. 


the spring as 


I have already intimated my belief 
that here is to be one of tl 


West. 


fancy of Chicago gave such 


1e foremost 
cities of the Not even the 
ear! y greatness, for I 

settled country behind it, wl 
luth will enjoy at 
tion of its 
with the 1 


once, on the comple- 
traffic 
the 


ra- 


railroad, an immense 


jpper Mississippi and 
beyond All the 
from St. Paul, 
State in every direction, w 
to this 


by a 


region railroads 


diating penetrating the 
ll be tributary 
erand trunk, whicl 
brief link, 
navigable fresh - water 
America. The 


lies four degrees of long 


1 is to unite, 
+; | 
connecting the two 
great systems 


of North head of Lake 
itude 


° ake as 
farther west than the head of Michigan, 


Superior 


| 
iar ther (DY 


New York 


Europe. On the 


yet it 
commu 
the 
hand, it is only one hund 


water 
and 
other 
fifty 
the head of Michi- 
gan is near four hundred 
distant, by railré 
+} 


ally no 
nication) from 
pe rts of 
red and 
miles distant, while 
and fifty miles 
yad from St. At 


Minne- 


least four fift 


is Of the grain 
sota, 


the East through other channels, — by 


railroad to Mi waukee or Chicago, or 


Ps 
which now seeks the markets of 
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by water to some point of transshipment 
iver, or by the hot and 
tedious passage of the Gulf, — will nat- 


urally find this easier and cheaper out- 


down the 


let. The shortening of the route, es- 
ailroad end of it, 
railroad transportation 
we 


costs, — will tend to 


pecially at the 
it is the 
aise the pri 
wheat in Minnesota, and to 
price of flour ir 


great 


lower the 
Boston; while the 
returning tide of Eastern 


flowing 


mer- 
to the Northwest 


pass this way. 


chandise 
will be sure to 1 

Duluth has 
rounding it the 


not immediately 
fertile prairies wl 
attracted emigration, and fed the i 
Chieago ; but back of it 
cent invaluable in 
and 


lies a magr 
the fi 
next 


forest belt, 
place for its timber, for 
soil, h appears peculiarly adapted 
wool-growing 


> 


wheat. 


to grazing and and the 
cultivation of winter in the 


midst of the lumber district, where 


railroad crosses tl 
miles ft 


som 
the St. 
French 
water - power 
Anthony. 


or steps 


: dalles - 
which the river 


: s 
are the utcrop of one of 


extensive bod of valuable 


the world. It is available for all 


poses to which slate is ordinaril 
plied ; and experienced men, who have 


sch ] +} re 1 y } 
visited the ies Opened on the 
+} 


line of the road, declare that the wl 


hole 


surrounding country, and the entire 
Mississippi, may here be 
thi 
Lillis 


useful . material for 
Then there 
and 


adjacent regions of copper 


importance in the future 
this 
cannot be cak 

With ] 


ot position, it is 


, } 
whose aevel 


opment of now remote di 
y any array of 
figures. advantages 


inevitable, as I see, 


that here must soon be built up a great 
agricultural, and manufac- 


turing centre. 


commercial, 


the 
ire of 


are but just on 


great new em] 
Here is the 


of the water-shed of near hal 


the Northwest summit 


f a conti- 
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nent, the hills of Northeastern Minne- 
sota pouring from their slope streams 
that flow to the lakes and the Atlantic 
on the east, to the Mississippi and the 
Gulf of 
Hudson’s Bay on the north. 
of kake Su; 


Boston, 


Mexico on the south, and to 
The head 
erior is about equidistant 
New Orleans, the 
sources of the Saskatchewan, towards 


from and 
irse of empire is fast tak- 
Not far from this 
il centre we may look with Mr. 


nh tne co 
yr 1S way. geo- 
graphic ( 
Seward for the ultimate political centre 
of America; will not be many 
years before the frontier State of Min- 


ill wake up and find herself in 


and it 


nesota W 


t of the Union. 


landmarks show how power- 
ide of human affairs is tend- 
In 1854 Minne- 


population of twenty-four 


lirection. 
i 
In 1864 she had sent more 
the 
1e imported 


soldiers to 


as 1858 sl 


number of 


In 1868 she exported 
ert . 
bushels of 
*koned the fifth * vy 
Thi 


ion of near half 


wheat, and 
eat State” 
year (1869), with a 
a million, and 
wheat 


a million acres of 


tion, — promising a crop 
wenty million bushels, six- 
teen or venteen millions of which 
i yrtation, — she will take 
third wheat 


be the 


will be 
second 


rank a 


State; in a few years 


she wil 


retain 


l 
that position she will 


ae 9 
frst, and 


until outstripped in her turn by some 


more youthful rival. 

Rivals all about her she is destined 
“he North Pacific Rail- 
road is now speedily to be built, run- 
ning from the head of Lake Superior 
westward to Puget Sound, 
through the most favored region of all 
the 


soon to have. 


almost due 


proposed transcontinental routes. 
It will sow cities on its borders, and 
link new States to the old. Already 
the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad — of 
which I have spoken in a former paper, 
and which is to unite with the North 
Pacific at Breckenridge —is penetrat- 
ing the valley of the Red River of the 

a way of commu- 


North, and opening 
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nication with Lake Winnepeg, and our 
uneasy neighbors of the Selkirk settle- 
ment. Westward 
lated outpost of civilization lies by far 
the most fertile portion of British Amer- 
ica, farther north than Can- 
ada, but with a milder climate, which 


from this now iso- 


indeed 


assimilates more and more closely to 
that of the same latitudes in Europe 
as we approach the Rocky Mountain 
spurs. Northward from the proposed 
line of the North Pacific Road one must 
travel some six hundred miles before 
he reaches the parallel of Edinburgh. 
What a region is here! rich in soils, 
rivers, forests, remote from the mother 
country, and adjoining our own, of 
which it must before many years form 
a part. 
all this old and new territory, stretch- 


Of the future of America, when 


ing from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
coast, shall have become, with Minne- 
sota, a cluster of populous and powerful 
States, who shall venture to prophesy ? 
It is Sunday again (August 22d), 
just a week after our arrival, when the 
larger of the two little steamers that 
brought us to Duluth is once 
thronged, together with the wharf at 
which she lies, with a crowd of people. 


much 


more 


There is 
and 


cordial hand-shaking, 
and 
crowd separates, one 


hurrying ashore, hurrying 


aboard; and the 
half remaining on the wharf, the other 
moving slowly away from it on the 
steamer’s deck. A mutual waving of 
hats and fluttering of handkerchiefs, 
and adieu to Duluth, and its week-old 
friendships, and its never-to-be-forgot- 
ten hospitalities ! 

Down the bay we go tipsily stagger- 
ing; the crank little . 
rolling over first on one paddle-box 
and then on the other, to the break- 
yvater at the end of Minnesota Point, 


“ side-wheeler’ 


where is moored a long, black-hulled 
lake steamer, the Sz Pau/, awaiting us ; 
we are soon transferred on board of 
her ; before us lies a dim horizon of 
waters, and soon behind us is trailing 
an endless black flag of smoke, miles 
away, over the darkening waves; and 


we are homeward bound. 
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ASPROMONTE. 


EAUTY made glad the day,— and sadness glad; 
So, without sorrow, to the grove we wandered 
Where lie the loved ones in their myrtle bed. 
Till then I never knew peace-parted souls 
Could unto souls on earth give benediction 
Of peace like that which they enjoy in heaven. 
For surely, as we sat there in the sun, 
On the fresh turf, there seemed a “ Pax vobiscum” 
Descending on us with each dropping leaf; 
And on their graves I think, almost, we laughed, 
Recalling words of theirs, and pretty customs, 
Until Death seemed, as ’t were, a pleasant thing. 
And when we mused, “ At home we miss them so!” 
One said, “They ave at home, and He is with them 


Who said so sweetly, ‘ Children, come to me! 


And come to me, ye heavy-laden, worn, 
2 


And half-spent soldiers of the bitter battle, 
And I will nurse you in my hospital. 
The hospitality of heaven is mine: 

I am the One Physician, — yours forever ; 
And, when your wounds are healed, dwell as friends 
In the same mansion, and in purer air 

Than where you came from: that was fraught with peril — 
O most destructive! I was also there.’’ 

At this there seemed a whispering from beneath 

A certain mound that bare the name of “ Mother”; 
And we all heard a voice as plain as this. 


THE VOICE. 


Matters nothing to me now 
Who dispraised or praises me ; 
I am gone where they and thou, 


Fondest friend! erelong must be. 


Dread thou to severely scan 
3lame that is or may have been; 

Meeter Judge there is for man 
Than his fellow-soul of sin. 


I have known in evil hearts 
Rays of goodness, here and there; 
And the saint, when he departs, 
Hath full need of human prayer. 
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All are brothers; and the sole 
Hope of your hereafter rest 

Is that Heaven may bless the whole, 
For the One who was the Blest: 


By that word he spake for them 

Who had speared the Sinless through, 
“Father, spare Thou to condemn 

Souls that know not what they do.” 


OUR MONEY PROBLEM, 


THE LIGHT OF THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND WITH AN 
INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY. 


1797 to 1821, a period of twen- The suspension of cash payments in 
vars, the use of coined 1797 by the Bank of England, and, as a 
its representatives was consequence, by all other banking in- 
causes much stitutions throughout the British king- 
dom, was permitted, or ostensibly com- 
is country eight years ago, manded, by an act of Parliament 
ible paper currency be- became necessary by reason 
came the medium of domesticexchanges. alarming stricture in the money mar- 
In the monetary phenomena of thatin- ket, resulting from the heavy ex 
ly war. That long con- 


had involved 


teresting period, and in the history of tures of a cost 
events connected with them, there is flict in which Ez gland 
I nd that runs closely par- herself, first with revolutionary France, 
own passing experience, and afterwards with Napoleon, had then 
more light upon the been four years in progress. The like 

blem at present perplexing causes which, in our more desperate 

to lerived than we can look internecine struggle, produced the same 

for from any other source. No doubt effects with rapidity, were slow in their 
the lessons of the English era of in- operation. Even after the restriction 
flated paper, in their bearing upon the of cash payments, gold retired tardily 
questions now testing American states- from the field of circulation, and several 
manship, have been carefully studied by years passed before the depreciation 
many persons, and have contributed to _ of .paper currency made itself observ- 
the formation of intelligent opinions in ably manifest. The first clear symp- 
many individual cases; but, strangely tom—for a long time misunderstood 
enough, there seems to have been no at- —of some departure in British trade 
tempt, so far in the progress of the dis- from the general measurement of values 
cussion of our monetary derangement, appeared in the turning of the rates of 


the facts of the two experiences foreign exchange against England. Ex- 


varison before the public. Even change on Hamburg, for example, which 


an inadequate presentation of such a_ had ruled low for several years, rose in 
or 


comparison is better than its neglect, 1801 to fourteen per cent, seven per 
errors may be corrected by cent above the cost of transmitting 
in which the subject is here gold,—a state of things for which no 


adverse balance of trade would ac- 
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count; x economists of hich all the natural symptoms o 
the day were pre] l look else- disease of paper depreciation have been 
where for i *xplanation. When it lentiy ag’ 1 
had been f 


er, and convin- 
cingly s] I time 
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prices, between guineas and bank-notes, 
was declared to eanor, 
ble by imprisonment and fine. 
; 
W 


ith 


be a misdem 
this vigorous legisla- 
Legal-Tender Act of Congress 

but mild 


credit of 


a measure for 


an irredeemable 
It is easy to see, from the circum- 
I the maximum “ premium ” 

per cent, to which gold 

] h market d 
al 


real 


se in the Englis r- 
eign of paper v 
the 


ment of the 


ues there, is 
x of depreciation 


urrency oO! 


pon 


paper were calculated 


| - 
those more 
ifestations 


tive 


eport as Secretary 


1864, referring to 


tuations that had 


ays the 
from about $ 
pecie, and subsequer 


tl period to SI 
I 


2 in the circu- 

or an expansion 

lit, or other simi- 

on the market tending to 
It 


solution of the 


rut 


tuation so violent. 
rent that the 


1S 


be found in the unpatri- 


ninal efforts of speculators, 
1 | y - m~i + ray 
abiy of secret enemies, to raise 


. oni co . 7 ” " ¢ . 
> price OI coin, regardiess of the in- 


nnoer } ~ ~teur - a 
upon the country, or de- 
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siring to inflict it.” So transparently 
true is this observation, not only of the 
extraordinary price to 
carried 
of 


which gold was 
in 1864, but more or less, also, 
f the 


a com- 


the fluctuating quotations of 


vhole period since it became 


modity of the market in 1862, that it is 
impossil any quoted “ pre- 


le to say of 


at any t 


mium ime, how m 


uch repre- 


1° 


sents actual dilution of the purchasing 
currency, how mucl resents doubt 
of the national sta edit, and 
} ] 


how much is the purely artificial prod- 


uct of conspiracy 
| ) 


Very certain it appears, 


ilation. 


} 


4 OS « 
gold, as 


reports 
qu tations to eve ry € 
dom; h i 
been a 


the 


ties of law 


custom-hous 


tation of 


doubted 
a mark very ; 
cent would have been touche 
* premium ” of gold d erioc 


actual 
nflation and depreci 


If we wish 
> of the i 


of Eng] 


fi 


ciation 
ish currenc l under 
review, for the Pp i 
that experience of m 
ment with the simil 


now suffering 


(I) at 


1 ‘ 
the volume of ct 


into circulation in 


tively to the population a1 
ing in each; and (2) a 


ic 


3 : ae te 
prices produced ii stance 


and in the other. Before ent upon 


these examinations, however, it is best 


to mention some facts descriptive of 
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the banking system under which the 

note currency of England from 1797 to 

1819 — and several years later, indeed 
was Created. 

The Bank of England acquired in 
1709, by act of Parliament, an exclusive 
monopoly in England and Wales of the 
privilege of issuing bills or notes, paya- 
ble on demand, to circulate from hand 
to hand, except as such bills might be 
issued by private individuals on their 
single credi by a limited number 


s 


of persons associated in mere partner- 
ship. The act in question prohibited 
any company o six 


sr from “ 


persons excee li y 


borrowing, owing, or 


ills or notes 


system 


its was 


y col 
system, 
, whicl 


+7 
sw - 


Englan 
and reckless 
somewhat later day in the 
The 


branche 


Bank of 


outside accommo- 
: 

dation the coun 
try, nor r responsible 


organiz * capital | j 
organiz: oO c tal be formed itor 
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its accommodation. A swarm of pri- 
vate banks, of course, came into exist- 
ence under these circumstances, mul- 
tiplying thick and fast after the restric- 
tion of cash payments was enacted 

the inflation of paper money be 
banks without regulation by 
public provision for the security 


their obligations, without public qt 
management or th 


“All si 


as one historian of 


out 


tion as to their 
of their 


petty tradesmen,” 


state affairs. rts of 


the time writes, “became bankers, each 
one the issuer of promissory notes zof 
and finding abundant 
circulation.” In 

about 


Pp iyable in o« Id, 


room for their 1798 


270 of 


e. Ten ye 


1 to 600 ; 


5 


5 ject, it seems 
be safe to : ume th p 


yer Cur- 


1} 
rency set afloat by the private bankers 


in Ex amounted, at the period of 


greatest i say in the summer 


of 1814, — to not less than £ 35,000,000. 
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The issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land at the same time had risen to 
£ 24,801,080, by stages which appear 
table, taken from the 


Bank 


1832. It shows the average 


‘ollowing 


he Committee on the 


the Bank in each year 


’ 
tne 

] } 

eianad 


at 


amount of 
uJ 

l 

is no 


easy matter, 


lone with accuracy. 
computation are, 

ie in circulation in 1860-61; 
bank circulation from 1860 to 


national bank-note circula- 
tion from 1864; (4) United 
gal-tender 


ing 


States le- 


notes issued and outstand- 


since 1862, less amount held in 
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treasury and amount held in national 
bank reserve ; (5) fractional currency. 
Using all the data I have been able to 
obtain from official and other sources, 
the following is perhaps about as close 
an approximation as can be made to 
a correct statement of the 

in circulation in the 


currency 
actually United 
States each year from 1860 to 1869: —~ 
3 January 
‘ 
“ 
June 


October 


September 


The increase here shown in 1868 and 


re- 


1869 over 1867 is mainly due to a 
duction of the amount of currency held 
in the treasury, and to the substitution 
of three-per-cent certificates for legal 
bank 


ates are no doubt 


} 


tenders in the reserves. The 


properly to statement 
of the volt 


omitted them, as well as the compour 


interest 


corresponding 
which were 

the period wi 
are drawn. it lly safe to le 
old 


the account on both 


les, because, being wholly retired 


coin out of 


oO 
o> 
> 


from ordinary circulation in each 


dd 


in- 
and influences in trade 
same in each. 
maximum of 
irculation of 
' » an ] i 
United States ; 
$ 606,000,000. Bu 
ulation (England and Wales 
the former amount of 


mum in 
currency ol 


using currency 


scarcely II, 


United States 


was 


000,000, W 
ulation in the 
that of 
employing the 
than 24,000,000, 

25,000 The 


to population in Englanc 


the eleven States in rebellion) 


itter sum was not less 


and more 
ratio of 


probably 
currency 
nearly 


} 
1 Was 
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1 States it 
Popula- 


$ 32 per head; in the Unitec 
has been fron $ 26. 


tion, however, as was forcibly argued 


$25 to 


by the Hon. George Walker in his in- 
structive letter appended to the report 
of Commissioner Wells for 1868, is no 
proper measure of the relative require- 
ments of currency in any two countries, 
except as one element in a comparison 
which takes account also of their wealth, 


1 


of the magnitude and activity of their 


ortation 


England, 


trade, and of the facility of trans] 
with which it is carried on. 
In 


lay, in a natural condition of thing 
tion 


Ds 
requires no doubt a larger circul 
of money than the United States, pro- 
portionate to the population employing 
But the En 


ith a tota 


it. gland of fifty-odd years 
W 1 foreign trade; imports, 


It is to be noted that the period in 


which an advance of prices is first 
shown —that from 1791 to 1797 — was 
anterior to the suspension of cash pay- 
ments. Within that period, therefore, 


wm! 3B ; 
Problem. [May, 
rency swelled in England, under the 
long restriction of cash payments after 
1797, was at least as great as we have 
known at any time in this country since 
specie payments were suspended, in 
1562. 
at the indication of gen- 
omparing their advance in 


If we look 
eral } 


two 


rices, 


the eriods, above prices previ- 


ously pre we shall find reason 


i 
Va 
} 


inconvertibility anc 
ity, was fully e 
our 


ave experienced in own. 


ubly valuable exhibit 
England from 1784 
for 


ommer¢ 


of the 
of in 


J 


a 


ik es 

the .Commons 

ial Distress in 
1 by Doubleday i 
It shows 

ns the compar 


proportio 


average advance of twenty per cent 
is solely attributable to the disturbance 
of production and trade by war. After 
that, the two causes operated together, 
very much as in our own case, although 


the 


+t} 
tr 





Id 7O j 


bing effects of war were, 


to us the distu 
rought nearer home, and 


no 
were somewhat more violently felt. 


t } 


7 1 
qaouvlu, | 


From a lately published statement of 
d 


} fe an 
) mS ana 


+ 
i) t 


e prices of breadstuffs provisions 


Ti 5 


Course of Prices 


comparison of these two tables, th 
‘al es in England, during 


years from 1798 to 18109, 


n fully hich, relatively 


efore war com- 


1: 
+ 


rye, t 


yarley 


year from 


I near 


e at an 
ir e 


pri 


For the whole perio 


year following 
f cash payments) until 18 
umption took 


ter res 


For the whole peri » 
until 1870 tl 


: , 4l 
> Of the prices of the 
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ly 


the first 


t greater than their ante- 


1 from 


eleven ar- 
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blem. 

in the New York market on the 1st day 
of January each year since 1860, I have 
prepared the following centesimal ta- 
ble similar to the above, for comparison 
with it. So far as may be judged from the 


w York from 1860 to 1870. 


+ 


ticles embraced in the New York 
was 57 per cent greater than their prices 
1860. 

By the comparison of prices, 

s by a comparison of the 


ible 


inconverti 


in 


as wella 


tive volumes of 


money 


England which followed the si 
F speci yments in 1797 b 


in seriot 


nt otherw 


exte 

which 

States since 1& 
‘ 


Statesmen ol 


had to deal with almo 

“nhl +) wn 
same problem that our own 
now atter 


are 
these latter, it 
where for s 

be 


} 
the 


gathered from 


measures that were tried 


former. 
As before 


S notea 


l al years after 


cash payments in 


phenome he 
derangement began to 
They were developed rapid]; 
by the 
first, by the “ paper 1 
Napoleon’s Berlin Decree and the E 
lish retaliating Orders in Council 
established, and then further inflam 


- ] F enecuiati incited 
growth of speculation, incited 
, 


: 
lockades 


ig 
1e hac 
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by the occurrences wh 


ich opened to 
British enterprise those Spanish Ameri- 


can ct that were 


' , 
1oOn1Ies 


still supposed 
to be ine 


»xhaustible depositories of min- 
he influence of 


the 
é 


stimula- 
litions were 

d, of 

and d rrency 


produce oy, 
} ’ e their 
veiore the ance 
ure were 


very 


more 


few advanced 


Re- 


port had become the prevailing creed, 
1S} 


and Sir Robert 


Peel, who voted against 


Our Money Problem 


them 


marked 


be 


in I 


prac 


hy 


[May, 


o>, became the instrument 
ical application. 


next tour years after [510 were 


prodigious extension of 


1 par- 


ement. 


imst 

few ‘years 

lands and 
W 


lation 

country 

ptcy at once, 
‘le through the 
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ailed their issues that the 
cy from that source which had 
irculation is believed to have 


so curt 


inished in amount nearly one 
Bank of Engl as a 
ief business, increased 
but still 
only cre- 
or 


and, 


een a sudde 
£ 8,000,000 
con- 


str rophe of “ 


one of the 


strous meth- 

monetary 
lished. 

trade 

1 accu- 

ults of the 

its mar- 

Feb- 

d. in October, 
tion the ma 


ir another 


was taken 


extended to 
that year. 
first taken, had 
1 for re- 

of cur- 

which it had 
ISI4- 
reason for 
t at that 
ste very 


still further 


issues of 


e of 
no 
ytion mik 

com} 


} 
] 
i 


any addition to 


existing prostration. 


of the country was nearly 
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flat; general prices had sunk enor- 
mously, and, in fact, everything had 
tumbled almost to the specie bottom, 
uously enough, a 


the 


as it 
new 
begun 
taking of 
sumption. Th 


was. But, fat 
of 


simultaneously 


expansion currency was 

with the 
the experiment of partial re- 
e Bank of England had 
£, 26,000,000 


under- 


increased its issues from 
summer of 000 


of 1817. 


/ 


in the 1816 to £ 29,000, 


in the autumn country 


banks, as they recovered t 
out 


again ; 


- footing, 
incre vi deo ; 


and so, 


threw at 
paper 
pa} 

preciation began to manif 
At the 
tion by the Bank 
for gold 


'o) 


an 
very 


anew. first offerin 


mand seems to 
remarkabl j 
and drawn 


creased, ery ounce 


from the B } prenes tation of 


notes w: got speculators for 


1ipment abroad. Mr. Peel, a sub- 


as 
, 
above 

befo > ne close of 
experiment of resumption 


An 
Pp issed, 
fulfilment 


more the s 


liament 


the Bank 


act of was 
red cae : 
lingly 


the 
iit 


accor 

from 

once 
payments was complete. 

ate of 

ould un- 

questiona irs again 

o as bad a pass as they were in four 

before. i revived ; 


rices readv 


t 
years 
I 
J 


ortation oreign ror 


and the bursted bubl 


meaning 
nu- 


those who apprehended the 
were 
1810, 


mmittee to rep 


of these symptoms now more 


Parliament 
ort 
Sir 
irman, was ap- 


319, and 


merous than in and 


took alarm. A ci 
upon - the Bank, with 
ideal 


e . ’ 
- tf *h 
ior its cli 


Peel 
pointed during the winter of 1 
from that committee came the plan of 


resumption by a “ sliding scale,” which 
hear 
seldom intelligently discussed. 


the bill 


we often referred to nowadays, 


but very 


The provisions of in whicl 
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this plan was submitted to Parliament 


may be briefly rec ipitulated as fol- 


lows: 


The acts restraining cash payments 


were to continue in force until May 1, 


ter February 1, 1820, and until Octo- 
820, the Bank should be required 

, in amounts 

price of 

ounce, in 


| 3 > 
stamped and as- 


same manner at 


the 19s. 6d. per ounce of 
standa 

After May 1, 18 

2 +} ea te 


of payment 


known as 


: ow 
under which the 


law 
resum] 


payments was accomplishe 
land. It « 


sistance, both i: 


ncountered 


its chief opponents 
, ee. 


maintained Ik 


those 


as 
now inculcated 

Mr. Pendleton and his disciples. 
ersons objected to the restor 


1 
p 
the ancient metallic standard of value, 
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upon the ground that the vast debt of 


the nation, 
vate oblig: 


previous twenty-two 


contracted 


and could « 


» same measure ; that the res 


1] 
Ola 


privat 


fuse in 
shrewd 
tempting 


teCmptun? 


eign 


he minds 


and the great amount of pri- 


Tl 


ations incurred during 


had been 


currency 


he 
years, 
in a depreciated 


mly with justice be paid by 
toratio 
after twe nty-twe 
became a publi 


i 
e fraud. They 


Then, as now, howeve r, 
us arguments were power- 

the better sense of pub- 
which prevailed, or to con- 


of the 


ma] 
. . 


the folly 


law —it a 
to 
But meantime 


ssion resume 


nsequences 
] } 


been 
> real leneth of 


tne 
1j round @ 1: 
olid ground was dis- 


+ 
UO : 
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A ruinous fall of prices set in 
the of 
failures 


closed. 
simultaneousiy with 

k Act, and 
of business followed thick 


Wheth- 


er these were consequences or coinci- 


passage 
in every 
department 


hroughout the year. 


fact + 


; 
and fast 
lences remains to this day a question 

pute between different writers in 
there can hardly be a 
that, although the 
ull of prices may have been 


- 
but 


} } 
aoubt 


occurrence 


rably helped by the 
: ind 


harvest, and although the 


xcessive importation may 
inevitable in any event, the 
I5IQ_ were 


immediate 


of 

the 

antici 

ulues, produced by 
k Act. 

s afterwards, when the oper- 
act was made a subject of 


Direc- 


aisasters 
-+} 7 7 
vertheless, 


of the ition of di- 


itary investigation, the 


of England asserted 


Bank 


of currency took 
that it h 


iption. 


yntraction 


] 


ler it, and ad no prac- 


ct upon resun Mr. 
Iso claims, I 


notes and 


. it be true 
of ok 


the mar pasiead a 
tne more marked cdo we 


ntraction currency t 


ral effect of the apprehen- 
nd the practical mischief of 
preparation of every busi- 
a new system of things 
act of 


of the 
lk, 


ness 
fixed in time | 
The 


of resumption 


orders yy an 
contrivance 

obviously 
no appreciable effect in the 


worked with 


manner intended, and failed utterly to 
distribute tl 


from 
over a 


e strain of the transition 
one measure of values to another 
protracted period of time. So far 
as can be discovered, the passage was 
accor 


leap tl 


ished no less by one perilous 
ian if the act had omitted alto- 
geth ts careful scale, and had com- 
manded resumption absolute to take 
place on the first day of January fol- 
lowing. If the whole shock of transi- 
tion was not felt in 1819, the little that 
was spared must have gone into the 
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1825, only 


re- 


tremendous revulsion of 
six years afterwards, which is 
membered as one of the most destruc- 
tive financial catastrophes that Eng- 
land ever knew. It is claimed that 
Mr. Ricardo, before he died, acknowl- 
tirely mis- 
to 
more 
the 


edged that he had been en 
taken in supposing that the return 
cash payments 

than five 
value of the currency, confessing that 


Wwol 


} . . 
iT > ho 
1 


per cent difference in 


the fall of prices had shown it to have 


been not less than twenty-five. 


And now that we have reviewed the 


history of the long experience through 


which England passed with an 


incon- 
vertible and depreciated paper currency, 
what conclusions can we deduce from 
it that will apply to the treatment of 
corresponding case? Can 


our own 


hey be such as will favor the plans of 
t I ucl will f r the } 

those who would arbitrarily com] 
restoration of specie pz 

by an act of Congress fixing 
tain date on and after whicl 
and the government shall ; 
ligations in coin, or by an 


. ich: 
ss establishin 


for coin, diminishing 
month until all difference 


two is extingui 


for several reasons : — 
1. The operation of the restorin: 
England was prece 

collapse of the | 


after 


316 in 
great 


inflation, and 


one 
; 
that, 


yet, 
companied by a repeti 
throughout the kingdom. 

2. Although the actual t 


to be made in our case, a 


ansp 
I 
of values 
we now stand, seems, by the compari- 
son of general prices, to be not far from 


in Id19, 


the same that it was in Englan 
yet the apparent difference in value 
between coin and paper currency is far 
greater, and the practical difficulties of 
an enforced resumption are complicated 
with us by that speculative or gambling 
employment of gold in the market for 
which no opportunity was allowed in 
England. 


3- It is plain that after 1815 the re- 
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sumption of specie payments would 


have naturally followed in no long 
‘ time, without other interfer- 


course of t 
arliament than the repeal of 


i 
ence by P 
its restriction, if the issues of the Eng- 
lish banks had been restrained within 
any limit, and had not been free to re- 
expand themselves at will. In our 
case the currency has that limitation, 
and every inch we have gained in the 
toward substantial values we 
have held by reason of it. 

4. The effect of 


for England 


return 


which 
was to be produced in no 


contraction 
other way than by the disastrous oper- 
ation of a great commercial catastrophe, 
we hav 


for us. 


has been gradually absorbing millions 


e had more fortunately prepared 


The restored South since 1865 


of the currency which before that found 
i States 
The new system of free labor 
established in that section 
for payment of 
the more complicated modes 


of dealing introduced, a far 


ulation in the Northern 
alone. 
now fairly 


requires, the wages 
and for 
more con- 
money than 
1 


ssderahle use of circulatin 

siderabie use of circuiating 
} 1 

was neecea | 


in the old slaveholding era; 
so that, month by month, as the de- 
] 
l 


velopment of a prosperous industry 


i 
goes on, the South is acting like a 
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thirsty sponge upon our 


drinking up the excess. 


currency, 
The same 
process goes on in the expanding West, 
and in those great mid-Territories into 
which trade has been carried by the 
opening of the transcontinental line of 
rail. Nevada and California, too, on 
the farther slope, monetarily isolated 
from us hitherto, are preparing them- 
selves for some use, at least, of the 
lawful currency of the nation, as the 
necessary consequence of a closer com- 
mercial intimacy. More than the effect- 
ual contraction of currency produced in 
this natural way by a steadily expand- 
ing need the country cannot bear with- 
out disaster. 

If there is, then, a lesson to be drawn 
from the history that we have reviewed, 
in its the 
stances of our own monetary situation, 
I should Let the curren- 
cy alone, and wait a little for the 


comparison with circum- 
write it thus: 
needs 
of the country to grow until they have 
stretched this shrunken paper out to the 
full dimensions of the ancient standard 
of value. It will be buta year or two, 
— America grows fast,—and we can 
better afford to wait than to risk the 
production of a ruinous catastrophe by 
impatient force. 





THE DUEL OF THE 


SPANISH 


BOURBONS. 


(LETTER FROM MADRID.) 


I F there is one fact which shows more 
clearly than others the lack of mod- 


ern 
tinued subservience of the better class- 
es to the point of honor. In England 
the duel has fallen into the same dis- 
repute in which it is held in America. 
In Germany it is given over to boys. 


civilization in Spain, it is the con- 


In France it is a rare occurrence that 
a gentleman fights. The daily rencoun- 
ters in the Bois de Boulogne are inva- 
riably among journalists and jockeys, — 
_Mmen uncertain of their position and 
standing, who feel in their uneasy self- 


consciousness the necessity to donner 
des preuves. The hired bravo of 
Empire is Mr. Paul de Cassagnac, 
whose real name is Paul Granier. He 
has fought six duels with men who called 


the 


him by his proper name, and the press 
of Paris has been cowed into accepting 
his usurped agnomen. He has great 
coolness, great skill in the use of arms, 
great readiness of foul invective, but 
there is probably no man in Paris less 
respected, unless we except his Impe- 
rial master. 

But in Spain the duel is the resort of 
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gentlemen. The point of honor is ab- 
solute in society. The phrase itself 
has been used so much, that its angles 
have been worn off and the three words 
rubbed into one, — pundonor (punto de 
honor). Not satisfied with that, the 
Spaniards have started from the basis 
of this barbarous abbreviation to build 
an adjective, Pundonoroso, which con- 
veys the highest compliment you can 
pay to a cavalier of Castile. To be 
touchy and quarrelsome, — bizarre, as 
they term it, 
noble spirit. 


—is the sure index of a 
If you are not bellicose 
yourself, you must at least always be 
ready to accept a quarrel with alac- 
rity. This is a corvée to which every 
one is subject who pretends to be in 
the world. 

You must not be too nice, either, in 
the choice The son 
most important families 
of the kingdom was recently killed in 
a duel with a man of greatly inferior 
social position. The Governor of the 
Philippine Islands fought a few weeks 
ago with a young clerk, whom hé had 
imprisoned at Manilla for not taking 


of an adversary. 
of one of the 


off his hat when His Excellency passed 
by for his airing. The clerk bided his 
time and buffeted the Governor at the 
door of the Casino in Madrid, and hence 
the fight. 

Neither youth nor age is a just cause 
of exemption. Two gray-haired lieu- 
tenant-generals went out this winter for 
a friendly interchange of shots. Two 
boys at the military school rode in from 
Guadalajara with 


€ 
1 
i 


friends and 
fought before sunrise in the shadow of 
the monument of the Dos de Mayo in 
the Prado. One was left dead in the 
frosty grass at the foot of the obelisk, 
and the rest mounted their horses and 


their 


hurried back to be in time for morning 
prayers at the college. 

The duel is, therefore, in Spain not 
the absurd anachronism that it 
countries more advanced. It is a por- 
tion of the life of the people. 
incident of 


is in 


It is an 
the imperfect civilization 
which still exists in the Peninsula. It 
is believed in and respected as a seri- 
ous and dignified end to a quarrel. 
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There are men who see the utterly false 
and illogical character of the custom ; 
but even these, while deploring it, do 
not dare oppose it. 

It is natural, in consequence of this 
attitude of public opinion in the coun- 
try, that the duel which has just resulted 
in the death of Prince Henry of Bour- 
bon, at the hands of his 
Duke de 


cousin the 
meet 
with very different appreciation in Mad- 
rid from that which it in all 
other capitals. Yet we cannot but be 
pleased to see that even here it 


Montpensier, should 


receives 


has 
from 
the standing of the parties concerned 
has 


occasioned wide discussion, and 


attained a vast publicity which 
must result in a salutary change of pub- 
lic sentiment. 

No duel so important in the position 
of the parties, or in probable results, 
has taken place in recent times. The 
fight of Burr and Hamilton alone is 
to be compared to it. The combatants 
were both princes of the blood royal of 
Spain and France, — not only high in 
the hierarchy of two dethroned families, 
but of great importance in the actual 
situation, and factors of value in 
problems of the future. 


the 
Both were men 
of mature age and fathers of families. 
Montpensier is forty-five and Prince 
Henry was a year older. The first is a 
captain-general in the army, the second 
was an admiral in the navy. 
fessed liberal sentiments. Both were 
exiled before the Revolution as dan- 
gerous to the dynasty, and the battle 
of Alcolea, in which neither took part, 
opened to both the gates of the coun- 
try. 

Here the parallel ceases. 
sier returned rich, powerful, the head 
and hope of a large and acti ve party, — 
the most prominent candidate for the 
vacant throne. Prince Henry came 
back poor, with few friends, with no 
interest, and so little influence that the 
government refused to restore him to 
his active rank in the navy of which he 
had been unjustly stripped by the gov- 
ernment of Bravo. He was a man of 
a curious scatter-brained talent. He 
had great historical knowledge, a bright 


Both pro- 


Montpen- 
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and , and in conver- 


sation 


quick imaginatic 


a vivid a ha style, which 


would have been florid were it not sub- 


ld 
due >d and flavored bya 


dry, hard cyni- 
inviting a 
his 
dent Republi- 
can, — of the school of younger broth- 
ers, like Philippe | — and Prince 
Napolecn, and Austria, 
} 


whose Repul lice anism was the fruit per- 


, which found only too 


field of exercise in the politics of 


country. He was an ar 


more of and 
than-a 


hard to 


haps ennut unemployed 


1 conviction. 
rilliant and 
Henry while 


powers E eaogen 
It was esist the | 
picturesque talk of Prince 


were with him, and one 


Bour- 


you 
seemed to trust the wit 
bon, and Monarchist 

alike treated 
rather 
erence for 


an ] 
an¢ 


yet no 
ty blond 
him wi 

feared his assist: 
the Re 


expressed ; but 


spublic was frankly 


*then,” he 
ame fatal frankness, 
publicans are not he 


openly 


would add with thes 


mest nor 


will 


“we Re 
sensibl 


e enough as 
think it an Castelar is presi- 
dent, and Castelar will sulk if we 
Orense. We 
First 
We 
Es} 


no brains, but he is 


yet. Orense 
outrage if 
elect 


cannot without 

Tenor, or 

must take refu 

urtero is our oO! 
1 old figure- 

head, and will laun¢ 

way for a 


h us cleverly on our 


year or two, and we must 


care of the 


” 


learn how to take govern- 
ment before he dies 
that, with 


dangerous luxury 


It may easily be imagined 
a taste a. the 
iking his mind, Don Enrique did 

get on rapidly in favor with either the 

i pposition. He would 

Miter the regency nor train with 

If he ynfined 
g, it would have been 
but from time to 


an unlucky pen in his way 


had « 


time he 
found and 
issued preposterous manifestoes which 
everybody read and most peopl 
at, but which 


some uncom 


e laughed 
nevertheless always had 
fortable barbs that pierced 
and stayed in the sensitive vanity of men 
whom he had better have conciliated. 
So while other 


and influenc 


inferior men got place 
e, the Ex-Infante was left 
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to cortode his own heart in poverty 
and neglect. He was too proud to as- 
cribe this to anything but 
“T have an 

say, “ but I 
and it 


his 
unlucky name,” 
did 


name 
he would 
not it to myself, 
to me unworthy of a de- 


give 
seems 
mocracy to proscribe a name. I am no 
better for being a Bourbon but — dame / 
I am no There are Bourbons 
and Bourbons. — all me 
ant of Philip V. Zh’ dien/ I 
scendant of Henry IV. 
not 


worse. 
descc nd- 
am dea 
am de- 
I can- 
my name, like 


as ofl 


afford to hide my 


friend Montpensier.” " “here vas some 
little of bravado, even, in his resolving, 
after the Revolu 
Madrid 
his name, to drop his ti 
Seville, which 


to assume 


tion, when the walls of 


were covered with curses on 

Duke of 
he gave 
his abhorred ‘onymic for 
constant wear. : Borbon, a 


title he 


tizen, he 
ier was always his spe 

detestation. T 

the grave formal if f the 
his wealth, i i 
that perl 
trast to the somewhat I 
of Don Enrique. 


ye imler 
more v ie] 


here was something 
Duke, it 
intense respectability, 


formed laps too striking a con- 


sohemian nature 
He grew more and 
his chan 
in the navy fadi 

tter to Se 


it as he saw 
rehabilitation 
He wrote a lon 


he sent 


rrano, Vv 
} -* ] 
irreguiar m¢ 


the public press, and which c 


throug 
1. 


aused 


winci ing in high quarters by its tren- 


cism and zaive indiscretion. 
mbered that 


in Seville in his pal ice of San 


chant crit 
It is rem* Montpensier 
read it 
Temlo, a, bins 0 ng the paper in his 
hand, said, *‘ That man will be my ruin 
Den 


yet.” -nrigue appeared to have 


a like instinctive antipathy. When in- 


formed that had come to 
Madrid he started, turned pale, and 
said,“ El é yo/” Heor 

The Duke passed through Madrid 
in February on his way to the batl 


Alhama 


ing-places when they need 


Montpensier 


ns ot 

In Spain people go to water- 
the 

with a shocking disregard of 
or the He remained 

— A] ee hi - back 
weeks at Alhama, and on IS Way DaCK 


waters, 
fashions 
calendar. a few 


to Seville stopped at Madrid, —as if a 
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gentleman on his way from New York to 
Boston should halt for a rest at Wash- 
ngton. As in that case you would ask 
“what he was after,” so asked the 
Madrilefios of the Duke, although the 
Castilian language lacks the graphic 
participial force which we give to that 

The curiosity grew so 

Mr. 


itholic, interpellated t 


Cruz Ochoa, 


sternly asking 
gin Madrid. To which 
speaking through the 
of Don John Prim, 
> Duke wasin Madrid be- 
hose to be, — that Spain was 
and the Duke of Mont- 
iS a soldier on 
j cas ] 
S aom Cl I 
ng noticeable i 1€ speec h 
that the Duke 


where he 
whereas the 


that 


» de Borbon, 


] 


imself, and all love 
Orleans. 

us, in a manner, made 

10rmal by the explanations 

> government, Montpensier began 

2 which, though unobjec- 


a course of lif 
tionable itself, was calculated to an- 
hi lies beyond measure. It 
n of Lent, and he went 
was the end of 

he fed 

at his gate every 
touching to see the 

ny, encamped before his 
palace in the Fuencarral, pa- 
g the stout angel to 


e them bread. 


for 
The lau- 
dy seemed to trouble his 
projected a home for indi- 
k muni il 

int lots to 
pal govern- 
the indi- 
kindlier to Mont- 
The ragged and 


SD 


asked the 


vace 


gent printers felt 
pensier than before. 
hungry squad he fed day by day were 
all voters too; 


and noisy and unem- 


class who could 


leisure, which is to 


ployed, of afford 


waking hours, to poli- 


ics 


That there was something like a panic 
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of the Duke is 
After his defeat last win- 
ter for Oviedo, he had seemed so utter- 


among the opponents 


undeniable. 


ly impossible as a candidate, that tl 


attacks on him had become less fre- 


quent. But now he seemed to 


gaining that faint appearance of 


larity which might be used 
tification of a sudden electi 


government and Cortes. 
only candidate, — he 
ardent supporter 


he needed watching. 


in Admiral Topete, — 
All this inamed st point 
He 


not brook even the tepid good- 


the animosity of 
could 
will his wealthy cousin was 
Madrid. 

interested 
mored that 


He listened to imprudent or 
advisers, —it i id 

first 
Tuileries, — and resolved 


Raha 
impui 


the 
from the 
put upon Montpensier an affront which, 
by the canons of Spanish honor, could 
ynly be met by a challenge @ mort. 
fenry was a brave man, but he had a 
customed himself to thinking so hig 


of Montpensier’s prudence and 


of his spirit, that he probably; 
the insult would pass unnoticed. 
same opinion was openly entertained 
and expressed by the entire sabelino 
and Napoleon interest in Madrid. 

It was probably, therefore, with no 
apprehension and little excitement t 
Don Enrique wrote and publis! 
extraordinary manifesto 
pensierists, in which he } 
self not only not subservient to th 
Duke, but his decided politic: 
with 
sonally ; and further denounce: 


politics, an 
iim a “bloatec 


pensier as a charlatan in 
ended by calling | 
French pastry-cook.” 

It is diff 


sense taking so 


icult to imagine a man of 
absurd a document 
seriously. Yet all Madrid was in a flur- 
ry of excitement over it. The question 
asked everywhere in the places where 
the idlers 
fight ?” 
ed th 

Spain. 


was, “Will he 
And upon the answer depend- 


congregate 


s 


good name of Montpensier in 
The two or three days that 


elapsed before the duel showed plainly 
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that he was falling in public estimation 
by his presumed patience. 
The pat only apparent. 
As soon as the pal per fell into his hands 
he le-camp to ask Don 
Enrique if it was genuine. The In- 
a copy with 


ience was 


sent his aide- 


fante sent him 


autograph si 


promptly 


his gnature, avowing his 


The 


face to face, and, 


full respons case was made 


up. The cousins were 
both recognized, 


The 


over the prostrate 


under the rules that 


neither could recede. next step 


of either must be 


body of the other. 
The first proceec Montpensier 


was e€xcessliv Instead of se- 
his seconds from among his owr 


personal and political fr 


lec ting 
iends, he sent for 
Alaminos, the 
Prim, a leading Progresist 
to the faction 


hostile to 


General bosom friend of 


1, belonging 
which has been hitherto 
the 


He assoc iated 
} 


Cordova - the 


General Infantry 
and merited influ 
and Colonel Solis 
1 to the house 


These veterans carrie¢ 


of Prince Henry the hostile message 
il days elapsed be- 
1 


of 
his relative. Sever 


fore Don Enrique res] Thed 
lay was occasioned, partly by his con- 


sulting the Masoni , of which 


- of t] 1e@ 


fraternity 
he was : rank, 
33d degree ar vhose sanction 
3 g 


receiv 
the difficulty he foun in 


imem 


e 


1 
I 


and partly by 
procuring 
characte as 


sev 


men ot 
hi 


ref 


1 position to act 


ynd ler sega ete 


Ss sec 


ised, - a ire tance one 


annals. At last three Rey 


to act. 


in their 
can de 
they put in writing their protest a; 


sputies consented 

being c id ] oy ] 

eing consicerea a I 1? | 

of 
I ident isolation 

We } ; 1 ] 

uiy tO Have Impressed 

Prince 


pl ice 


sponsible for the : r opinions 
their 


Sec 


the 


principal. 


ms power! 

unfortunate 
1 

duel took 

P , } } 1 

In a desolate sandy pi 


the ci 


] - In} - 
he at eleven o’clock, 


1in southwest 


ity, used as a ground for artillery 


practice. The officers on duty gathered 


agreeable distrac- 


of garrisor 


round to enjoy this 


tion from the monotony life. 


of the Spanish Bourbons. 


of 


[May, 


were posted at convenient 
away any officers 


Sentries 
distances to keep 
of the law who might be prowling 
in the yorhood, and to 
the peasants 


vicinity, w 


check 
of the 
had no right to be curi- 
of honor. The parties 
ten the 


neigh! 


curiosity of the 


ous in affairs 


were placed metres apart in 


stubble, which was beginning to grow 
Fortune 
Don 


of 


green with the « oming Sp! ing. 


was obstinately favorable to En- 


He ! 


the choice 
no ps 
choice of 


and 
The Duke, ] 


and powerful 
. 1} 
stood 


rique. won pistols, 


shot. 
man, 


eround, first 
a large 
efore him with his arms folded. 
had di 
him assume an 
Don I que fired 
pensier fired and missed. 
fired the 
Mont; 
his 
He 


His seconds ficulty in making 
régle. 


Mon t- 


Infante 


attitude more ex 
and missed. 
The 
same 
cond tir 


the barrel 


with result. 


a cool ferocity 


Don Enrique’ 
to comprel end 


. : 
a duel is necessa 


ago by two generals g 
le a difference, supported by 


venerals on a side; and 


sround they were recon iled, 


shot, by one of the seconds 


ywing his arms around their necks 


and saying that Spain had need of them, 
erallant fellows must not cut 


— two such 
throats trifle. ‘he 
breakf. fast in gre it glee 


1 ; 


each other’s for a 


party ¢ to 
but al 
ll 


. 
sal 
frowned ominously, an d 


n for forg 
other hand, 


wi > ther ivi 
other. 

heard Spanish gentlemen s; 
siasm of the handsome be- 


recent duel two naval 
rank, 


had quarrelled 
They fought twenty paces 


havior in a 
intimate friends, 


over their 


officers of high 
who cups. 


apart, to ad- 
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vance to a central line and fire at will. 
One walked forward, and when near 
the he other fired and hit him. 
The wounded man staggered to the 
and said: “I am dead. Come 
be killed.” The other 
until he touched the muzzle 


line t 


line 
thou up and 


ersary’s pistol, and in a mo- 

oth were dead, — like gentlemen, 
my informant. 

ible that 


is possible another motive 
into the considera- 


may have entered 


tions of the Republican deputies who 
stood as godfathers — for this is the 
+n to these witnesses in Spain 
Henry. 

¢ that if 


T hey could not 
Montpensier fell, 
safely out of the way; 


] 


ousin, he would 


led his 
ye, they stood up 


the shock of the 


shot, Prince Henry a little 
by last 
The Duke has got my range,” 
He fired and missed. Mont- 
who had remained perfectly 
Don Enrique turned 


life oozing 


ad done. 
th of his 
, so that 
Don En- 


it best to accom- 


who was of 


UhC 
nas, 4 
Duke to his palace. When 
1 the gate the Duke could 
» his door. When the 
f mendicants saw him leaning 
arm of the physician, 

1¢ was wounded, and 
lamentation, fearing 
lis bread-giving was 
the whole city was buzz- 


yur 
news. The first impres- 
illogical. Every 
of Montpensier, and 

he had lost his chance 
the general feeling 

for 


of respect the man who 


would toss away so brilliant a tempta- 


Spanish Bourbons. 631 
tion at the call of honor. His prestige 
among army people was certainly im- 
proved. It that not a single 
voice was raised against him. The 
day had been fixed for the interpella- 
tion He heard 
duel a few minutes before the 


seems ] 


of Castelar. of the 
session 
opened, and was compelled to chan; 
the entire arrangement of his speec! 
avoid referring to Montpensier. 

When the evening journals appeared, 
same dignified reticence w 
The 


been attacking Montpensier da 


ob- 
had 


the as 


rs 


served. Uniuersal, which 


months, stated in a par 
line that the 


Don Enrigq 


mornitr 


Infante 
died suddenly that 
E poca, 
went further, and announced 


the organ of the rest 


Prince was accidentally sl} 
] 


ing a pair of pisto 


1 
s in the 
| 


mento. 
ndeon: 


The widely circulate 


4 
SD. 
f 


of the occurrence. 


Za made no mention whatever 


ident 
1e traditional treatment of silence 


f~] ] 
not be followed 


But the next day it 


that tl 


became eV 


could in this case. The 
Republican journals, without exception, 
made the incident the occasion of 

vere and extended 
plain that the S 


decorum had « 


comment. 


pain of traditi 

sased to exist ; th 
democracy proclaimed | 
fact 


all others, was to be submit- 


ry the Consti- 
tution was a living ; and that this 
event, like 
ted to the 

} 


it has never been the custom for news- 


Litt 
test of publicity. 


] Heretofore 
papers to make any mention of duels. 
When death resulted, a notice was pub- 
lished in the usual form, announcing 
the decease of the departec 

plexy, or some equally efficient 
and no journal has ever dared 

But 


doubt of it. 
organs of absolutism and the ad 


in this instance the 
of the fallen dynasty vie with 
publicans in condemning an 
they hope may be used for their espe- 
AS 


to act as Prince Henry’s witnesses be- 


cial ends. the hidalgos refused 
cause he was a Democrat, so the Bour- 
bon on 
Mentpensier because he is an aspirant 


for a throne they claim. 


newspapers call for justice 





help thinking that this 
Party spirit is an 


than 


cannot 


1 
chows rocress. 
now progres 


incident of a better civilization 

chivalry. 
The first judicial proceedings were 
ly h gentle- 


iracteristic. The 
1 oh 


itnessed 


Getafe, 


duel went be- 
within whose 
urred, and 


ir honor and con- 
his hand on the hilt 
hat the death of Don En- 
SRS nage rage ae 
ernando de Borbon was 
; that he went out with 
beloved cousin, my Lord 


to 
they were 


try some new pis- 


ther 


Duel of the Spanish Bourbons. 


of 


[May, 


Henry lay. It was, perhaps, not so 
much sympathy as the morbid appetite 


for horrors, so common in 


: ee 
the Ceitic 


races. It is probable that many of 
these beggars came full of meat from 
Montpensier’s pal ice gate, to howl for 
lim at the modest door 


vengeance < 


1 
of his dead 


rival. 
ins was taken to m 
litical demonstration, 


Plac 


the honor 


I is country. 


lan 
pendence ol 


a verse, equally deficient in reason 


i 


hy me, was 


‘ 
lived» a Span 
l 


yon, who, 


y t 
great 


ind the |} » wheara Prince 
ind the house where Prince 


} . >» } 1] 
the case had b 
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though perhaps some woman with an un- 
usual sense of humor would feel 
1 lelic: and the wit that so 


Dn the ten- 
IS 1s not 
h various unpre- 


know 
erhaps 
but 


1 age 


ese exqui- 





n, assumed the c 


ther Shipton — once 


rty — seemed to sic! 
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pped short of having the partners ing.’ He paused, and picked up a frag- 
Heaven. ment of quartz, rubbed it thoughtfully on 
is also suspected of theft. He has run his sleeve, and went on: ‘It ain’t the first 

h his partner’s wife, and has got time that I’ve packed him on my back, as 
you see’d me now. It ain’t the first time 
that I brought him to this yer cabin when 
he could n’t help himself; it ain’t the first 


Tennessee is a gambler, 


If into trouble by robbing a stranger 
> in ulate borders of Red Dog. 


to take him, and in his 


a small man on a_ time that I and “ Jinny” have waited for 


him on yon hill, and picked him up, and so 
he could speak; 
didn’t know me. And 


each other a mo- fetched him home, when 
h were fearless, both ne Ww 
nt; and both the last time, why—’he pau 

seven- rubbed the quartz gently on his sk 
en called he- ‘ you see it’s sort of rough on 


‘reck- And now, gentlemen,’ he 
I call,’ picking up his long-handled shx 
‘Two bowers’ fun’l’s over; and my thanks, and 


, to you for your trouble.’ 


As to the “Luck of Roaring Camp,” 


h was the first and is the best known 
it is, like * Tennessee’s 
and rode back with 1 of the true color of life the 

ss, but strikes us as less perfect and 
make any defence i 


IS more 
I don’t 


beyond 
As 1 


sentiment 
Larte’s fa 
» his own. His 
od as his humor is fres 
o speak also of the author’s 
nature, which is shown in 
paring touche t which is very fine and 
man!’ g i ] i 
partner 
‘I just 


hare 


yad- 
how 
pas- ildness and freshness, some acres 
warm of word-painting. l 


he same love of nature 
ves life and interest to “ High-Water 
Mark, ” “A Lonely Ride,” “ Mliss,” and 


some other pieces (evidently written earlier 
to his partner, who than those we have just been speaking of), 
| Dog to attend with which Mr. Harte has 
vas borne to the book. Thes¢ pieces 
tion of sluic- _characterist 
wh by Jinny, ii ites by I 


filled out his 
, too, have the author’s 


ic cleverness; and the people 
d and Field ” are almost 
l nike VV; i 


ar any in his recent work. .The 
ech was made : — 


worthy 


man,’ began Tennessee’s part- 


¢ “ Boonder ” is a figure 
] 


to appear in the most select circles of Red 
has been running free allday, Dog or Poker Flat. 
natural thing for him to do? A ; 
home. And if he ain’t in a € 4 ery ife and its Arts. By | 
what can his best : IN. New York: John Wiley 
m home! And 
en running free, TuIs little book comes to us ir 
} 


rom his wander- American edition without any explanatory 
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i lucti of any 
introduction 
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1d beautiful things is declin- 
> any falling offin i 

al beauty. 


that his moods cok 


icas. 


measure explain mu 


ms paradoxical a 


IT 


It is infinitely 
ere 


to think of a nation wh ect 
hip is to send 
e the interest ol 


out 


it families 


ndreds to take 
being pulled down 


“, 4 } ie 
organized ¢ml 


over 
is power gration” > attractive. 


convict 
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Public Schools. ' Argu- 
ments in the Case of John D. Minor ef a/. 
versus the Board of Education of the City 
of Cincinnati e¢ a7. Superior Court of 
With the Opinions and De- 
Rob- 


Cincinnati. 

cisions of the Court. Cincinnati: 
ert Clarke & Co. 

The Question of the Hour. 

the School Fund. 

D.D. B 


The Bible and 
By Rurus W. CLARK, 
ston: Lee and 5S! 
A NEW Storm is fairly upon us. It has 
been a long time grumbling : 

loud 
lightning flashes into 
eyes, the big drops have begun to fall, 


business calls him 


listance, 
but now the thunder r 
heads, the our Vv 


everybody whose 


face it must reckon upon a tolerabl 
, 7 


hearth. 


ain sec 


The 


ag 


of the Bible i 
the Protestants, 


notorious 


enmity 


true that the blind f 


olic bishops pledge 


makes them virtually 


human race, certainly the way 
their prestige, and abridge the power 
already possess over their ignorant follow- 
ers, is not to give them a respectable griev- 
ance, or colorable ground of complaint 
against any one else, but to leave them res- 
olutely alone, that they may show them- 


selves for what they are in the broad lig 


} 


of our modern day, : 


men’s cont 


practical 
But so long as this ‘ 

the Bible is kept up in the common schools, 
they have that exact ground of quarrel they 
desire with the state of things around them, 
in order to cover their spiritual indigence 
from sight, and attract a chance public sym- 
pathy. Let the state, then, resolutely vacate 
this plausible pretext, by ceasing to enforce 
the statute complained of, or rather by 
taking it off the statute-book forever, and 
we shall hear no more of the claim of the 


Catholics to a distinctive portion of the 


[May, 


school fund, that is, to the state’s recogni- 
tion. 

Of course all this will be very objectionable 
to Dr. Clark and his fellow-zealots. It is 
y Dr. Clark’s idea that the Bible 
will cease to exert any influence in favor of 


obviously 


civil and religious liberty the moment it is 
ubli | ] Atleast 


puouc scnoo! 
Me vacit 


diligently read his 


excluded from the 
l reasonings proceed upon tl 
postulate. We ive 
little book, 


whatever in which does 


a 11S 


we can discover nothing 
not run into the 


following syllogism : The state is bound to 
provide its offspring with moral and relig- 


w the Bible is identified 


he state, therefore, 


ious principles ; n 
with those pr 
is bou ity with the Bible 
a necessity of i hool education. 
Both the maj und the minor premise of 


this con 


true, 


Neither 
conscience, 

with such cultu 
that the Bible has 


to man! 


the right 

ration of 
, every Man possesses 
in his private | 


a mariner’ som, 


exempting | from any necessity to consult 
the stars. If v believe the fun 


iven has come down 


lamental 
truth of Christianit 
itself evermore in all 


the 


to earth to reproduce 
fea 


eatures of our homely natural experi- 


ence ; and no man has any d henceforth 
to seek a heaven ot 
kind. 

But it is the maj 


} ++ 
nich mvi 


premise of this syllo- 
special denial. The 
state is not bound to provide its children 


with moral and religious principles. It is 


bound to provide them with just and equal 

laws, and to leave their moral and religious 

culture to the benign social atmosphere thus 
The 

responsibility for the spiritual welfare of 

its subjects, but only for their material wel- 

fare ; and this it promotes in no other way 


engendered. state has absolutely no 
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than by resolutely eliminating every vestige 
of privilege, ecclesiastical or political, which 
it finds surviving among them, and so re- 
fmoving every obstacle to the free evolution 
of th pontaneous life, their long latent 
and zsthetic force. 
that Dr. Clark 


but really infinite social 


It is surprising and those 
how di- 
hand of 

view they take of 

or if the state is 
1olic fellow-citizens 
ht with any other to 
represented. 

have here 

and 


institu- 


isons 


ga- 
t the 
is bound to 


librium 


ex- 


ui 
the offender. 

presents the inciple of force 
ty, and this 

ly on behalf 

freedom with 

the commu is identified, 
out- 


person, the state is pledged 


ver these interests are 


1armony by the removal of the 


surely this is a very different 
nveying moral instruction to 
The state is simply indifferent 
f its subjects, provided they 
sult in any actual injury to per- 


1 
} 
i 


in that case the state is 
>, and to interfere remorse- 

y man’s freedom to leada 

ynest life becomes univer- 

1. A man may, indeed, free- 
in his private bosom any con- 
ceivable amount of selfishness or ill-will to 


his id ; 


unhappy temper of mind begets no actual 


but so long as this unholy and 


injustice or injury to others, the state ex- 
hibits the same kindly providence towards 
him that it does to all the world. 
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book under notice 
All our 
readers have been made familiar by the 
with the 
courts in 


The title of the first 
sufficiently describes its character. 
newspapers recent controversy 
to the 
right of the Board of Education of Cincin- 


before the local reference 


nati to exempt the common schools of the 


State from the operation of the statute 
enjoining the reading of the Bible in those 
schools. ° lume before us | the 


controversy d« i esent point of 


suspense ; 


pleadings fro and cox in 
gut the 


judged, 


whole question 
as it appears to us, 
edged constitutional maxims. 


it. He is 
nsequent with himself when 
that 


the exclu Bible- 


judgment 
ve and enercet 


influence of its vital principles. 


By Leicu Hunt. 


s Brothers. 


probably be all the mor 


because of the elusive nature of 
You cannot say of Leigh Hunt 
great poet, or a fine wit, 
humorist, or, in fact, any of 
and sententious 

fond of expressing the « 
vorite authors You ar 


of his poetry lie 
Prose ; 


enough, and his 


borders of 
humor 
yet you know of at least 
that is enchanting, an some of 
his essays that are perfectly charming in 
eminently graceful ob- 


spirit. He was an 


server of literature and life, iis heart 


] 


was so kind that he loved men almost as 


well as letters. He wrote about both in a 


he did 


not think that any book or soul would quite 


facile and contented way, and 


i 
come to be damned, though he must have 
known that in strict justice a good many de- 
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served something like it. Vet he was very out with some quaint or dainty | 
far from a sentimentalist, and he despised prose. So he never fails te instruct 
meanness of any kind heartily, and suffered, interest you; 


and if you will yield 
and was always ready to sufi { 


y to suffer, for what placid humor in which he 
he believed the right in politics or litera- delightful. In 
ture We all know how he 


writes 
the first of thes 

spent two “A Day by the Fire,” he is in one 
years in prison for say that the ] i 


of Wales was a1 


was a iriena 


Prince t characteristic n fu 


( 


ing more < 


** Keats 
ron, wh¢ 


his, an 


bushels of 
ve you the 


is Laml 


much 
poetical litera 
and ple: 

with the 


ume, where he 
a Welsh tran 
Savs he, qu¢ 
“are som 

not pret 

is never 
writes of 
rather thar 


less entire ly 


yut 
nymphs 
stition. Th 
ume, and the 
desultory essa 


He 


grows a litt 
sayi 1 
poet, often taki 
and he is apt a 











